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Died —July 16, 1902. 
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A STANDARD-BRED 


UBEN-BEK FE 


To Our Regular Paid-in-Advance 


Subscribers. 











We have arranged with several of the best queen-breeders to supply 
us with The Very Best Untested Italian Queens that they can possibly 
rear—well worth $1.00 each. 
subscribers to have at least one of these Queens. _And we propose to 
make it easy for you to get one or more of them. 

In the first place, you must be a regular subscriber to the American 
Bee Journal, and your own subscription must be paid in advance. If it 
is not already paid up, you can sendin the necessary amount to make 
it so when you order one of these fine Queens. 


A Queen Free for Sending One New Subscriber 


We want every one of our present regular 








Send us $1.00 and the name and address of one NEW reader for the 
American Bee Journal, and we will mail you one of the Queens free as 


a premium. 


Now, go out among your bee-keeping neighbors and friends and 
invite them to subscribe for the old American Bee Journal. If you want 
some to show as samples, we will mail you, for the asking, as many 
copies of the American Bee Journal as you can use. 

Should there be no other bee-keepers near you, and you desire one 
of these fine Queens any way, send us $1.50 and we will credit your sub- 
scription for one year aud also mail you a Queen. 
derstood that the amount sent will pay your subscription at least one 
year in advance of the present time. 
rears, be sure to send enough more than the $1.50 to pay all that is 


past due. 


Of course, it is un- 


So, if your subscription is in ar- 


As the supply of these splendid Queens is limited, we prefer to use 
all of them as premiums for getting new subscribers. 
wishes to purchase them aside from the Bee Journal subscription, the 
prices are as follows: 


for $4.00. 


But if any one 


One Queen, 75c.; 3 Queens, $2.10; 6 Queens 


We expect to be able to fill orders by return mail, or almost as 
promptly as that, so there will be no great delay at any rate. 

Now for the new subscribers that you will send us—and then 
the Queens that we will send you! 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 





144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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roads, laid with stones and cement, and di- edition, which has had the honor of being 


| 
why Xe +) rected to every point of the compass. | translated into the Russian language. 
~ ~,? 2 . ; 
r me 9 a a These Roman roads, as they are yet called, Iam now 76 years old, and I have enjoyed, 


me merce was facilitated by a quantity of good friend Langstroth, and published a French 


helped greatly the business of the city, which so far, good health, thanks to the careof my) 


Py ae ae oe ie ee ie es was very prosperous until the railroads came. | wife and of our children and grandchildren 
Ss mead Of course, these railroads refused to climb the living with us, en famille. 
a ae ee a high mountains, and built their depot two Cuas. DADANT 
DEATH OF CHAS. DADANT. milesaway, in the bottom of a deep valley. ; 
Then the city began to depopulate, and its Such is the story Mr. Dadant wrote for us 
: i buildings lost 90 percent of their value. Com- | and we are glad to place it again before ou 
We were startled by receiving the following pelled to go elsewhere to get a living, I re- | ccalidihih ite Cais Ger Wide te Dik daa 
um the afternoon of July 16: solved to come to the United States. : ‘ ; sc aif hte 
It was 30 years ago I came,a poor man ance thousands of new subscribers have been 


Father died this morning at 11:30, after 


; “ . with a family. Unable to understand a word added to our list. 
ness. C. P. DADANT. ; 


of English, I subscribed for a weekly paper, We need add but little further at this time 
and began to translate it with the helpofa ' * ; oe 
cine pocket dictionary. But the greatest difficulty Later we hope to give sketches and incidents 
xtending to the Dadant family sincerest was the pronunciation. I was soon able to of his life and death, as they may be furnished 
pathy in their bereavement. write so as to be understood, but my spoken to us by his devoted son and many intimate 
English was not intelligible. The French / : 
7 " language has very little accent; while the “ ; : 
‘intance with Chas. Dadant fora num- | g£pglish has the accent on one syllable in each | knew Father Dadant best will agree with us 
f years. It was his custom tospenda word, and the scholars themselves do not that his was a noble, honorable, upright, con 
few weeks every fall in Wisconsin, and, pass- | ®l!ways agree on the syllable on which the | 
‘ accent ought to be placed. Then imagine the 
difficulty of a foreigner! A great many store- 


keepers everywhere will join with us 


We have had the pleasure of a personal friends. Suffice it to say now that those who 








sistent, moral life, and, in his death, bee- 


g through Chicago on his way, he called on keeping has lost one of its most faithful 


s,and we thus enjoyed his friendship and keepers were amazed to see me explain in | devotees—one who ever labored for its great 
uaintance. writing what 1 wanted, when they had been | eg development and highest progress. 
: : ble to understand my language i 
Mr. Dadant was one of the pioneers in bee- une tp Sree Se 
F As I had already tried bee-keeping for pleas- | — 


keeping in the United States, as all reading | yrein France, I began here with two colo- i , H —_ ar 
ee-keepers well know. Chas. Dadant & Son | nies. What I knew of bees had satisfied me | Quot ss we! wv a = we a 
that a well-managed apiary would give | time ago we promised to publish a symposium 

ep a <a enough profit to support a family, and the | on this subject, and in this week’s issue we 
ee-culture is read, and that means in sev- | pecuit proved that I was right. | alge te tiek weet of te. We think te te care 
eral countries and languages. Soon after I began to rear Italian queens. | * ; ‘ F ; ; . 
But we will let the departed Dadant himself | Being able to understand the Italian lan- intaneating coating. 


need no introduction wherever the literature 





something of his life, which he furnished | &¥#8@, and having been elected an honorary | We may be pardoned for reprinting Rip 
= .member of the Italian society of bee-keepers, | Vem Winkie’s Great lebter. and. ales cur com: 
o us nearly ten years ago, and which ap- it was an easy matter for meto try the im- | y ’ ; 


eared in the American Bee Journal at that portation of bees. But the conditions indis- | ment thereon, as by thus doing it places the 
pensable to success were not yet known, sol | whole matter before the reader, and avoids 
lost some money in the undertaking. Then I 
went to Italy; but the trip wasa failure. I 


time. It is as follows: 


ae , the necessity of referring away back to see 
Iwas born on May 22, 1817, in Vaux-sous- : i J K 


\ubigny, a French village of Champaign, | had about resolved to quit the business of im- | J¥St what was said on page 195. 
ear the confines of Burgundy. My father | porting queens, when I began experimenting Of course. the commission men and other 


was a doctor of medicine. From the age of 6 
to 17 | went to school, living with my grand- 
father, who was a locksmith in the city of 
Lanvres. 
lhen I entered as clerk in a wholesale dry- 
coods store, and ten years after I went into 
irtnership with one of the owners of the 
tor We began successfully; we had 
earned some money when the French 
Kevolution of 1848 came, followed 
the Republic, which was de- 
stroyed by Napoleon III, and re- 
i by his Empire. For six 
ears the trouble and the insecurity 
and determined us to quit 
isiness. Then I succeeded to 
ther-in-law,who was a tanner, 
| luck continued to persecute 
rhe city of Langres, the an- 
\udomatunum, which, sev- 
susand years ago was the cap- 
i people named the ‘“ Lin- 
is situated on a high 
tin, which overlooks its vicin- 
irly on everyside. Cwsar, 
e other Roman emperors, at 
when the Roman Empire 
nost of Western Europe, 
Langres with strong walls, 
W were so well constructed 
t ‘y are solid yet, after 2000 
rhese walls affording a pro- 
to the inhabitants, the city 
isely peopled, and its com- BIRTHPLACE OF CHAS, DADANT—VAUX-SOUS-AUBIGNY, FRANCE, 


with Fiorini, and soon after all the queens 
arrived alive 

But the care of 400 colonies, with the comb | must give them credit for honesty of pur 
foundation business, was then beginning to pose in the conduct of their business, and in 
give us—my son and myself—as much work 
as we were able to do, so we resolved to quit | : ro ae 
the importing business. request that they help enlighten Rip Van 


honey-dealers do not xnow it all. But we 


what they have written in response to ou! 


We have since revised the book of our | Winkle, as well as all others who are inter 
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Wace 
ested in the subject of correct market quota | who prefer blacks to Italians. Are there bet- | shade, and are nice, clean trees to wor, 
tions on honey. | ter blacks across the water, or do conditions | 8round, and on account of the fruit. 7), 


that 
judgment until they 
market 


We hope our readers will suspend 
what all the 


We 


have read 


juoters have to say. expect to 
complete it next week. 
> 


Use Soft Water for Rendering Wax. 

This is a matter of considerable importance, 
as will be seen from the following by H. W. 
Brice, in the Bee-Keepers’ Record : 


In rendering wax in water containing lime 
or acids, either the cerotic acid or the 
myricine is dissolved out, and its composi 
tion becomes changed and forms a secondary 
product, as may be seen by the dirty-gray, 
spongy residue on the underside of a cake of 
wax after cooling. This residue has to be 
scraped away and wasted. Rain or distilled 
water should be used in the operation. 


> 


Blacks vs. Italians.—I venture to as- 
sert that a careful and unprejudiced examina- 
tion will show things that will prove a de- 
cided surprise to many. I have in my apiaries 
some of the best strains of Italians to be ob- 
tained, also some pure blacks, and many 
shades of the crossesof the tworaces. Accord: 
ing to the generally accepted view regarding 
Italians, such colonies should excel the others, 


but that has not proven to be the case. The 
black bees have bred up the fastest, have 
stored the most honey, and entered the 


supers most readily. Also, they have proved 
to be better tempered. The hybrids came 
next to the blacks in the possession of these 
virtues, and the Italians last. Such has been 
my experience this spring, and the contrast 
has been so marked that I have considered it 
worth recording. 


The 
American 


Arthur C. Miller, in the 
Bee-Keeper, will, no doubt, be as 
But 
does it prove that, as a rule, blacks are supe- 


above by 
he says, ** a decided surprise to many.” 


rior to Italians? Surely, all bee-keepers in 


this country are not deficient as observers 
who have testified to the superiority of Ital- 
ians. 


When Italians were new, it was charged 


that those who had them for sale had an ax 
to grind in recommending them. Now that 


Italians are common that ean hardly be 
charged, especially against men who have no 
stock for sale, and are only interested in hay- 
ing the bees that will yield the best results. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that in 


England and in Germany there are good men 
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SECRETARY D. W. WORKING, who is push- 
ing fora big attendance at the Denver con- 
vention, wrote uson July 14: 

‘* There is nothing new to tell you yet about 
the coming meeting. We are hoping that 
there will be a large attendance from the 
other side of the Mississippi. In this State 
we expect to stir up a good deal of interest, 
and have our people out in good force.”’ 

We think ‘‘the other side of the Missis- 
sippi’’ will be well represented. We hear 
almost daily of more bee-keepers that are ex- 
pecting to go. It looks now as if the Denver 
meeting might be «/most as large as was the 
National when it met in Chicago in 1900! 
Even such a crowd would surprise Denver! 
Of course, Chicago is 


accustomed to such 


things !! 
- 

Mrs. Cuas. Becker, of Sangamon Co., 
lil., after an illness of more than five months, 
passed away on May 2, 1902. This was learned 
just last week. We to extend our 
sympathy to bereaved brother and 
his daughter who remain to mourn the depar- 
ture of a beloved wife and mother. 


wish 
our 


THe APIARY OF A. HENTHORN & SON is 
shown on this When sending the 
photograph, they wrote as follows: 


page. 


We send the picture of our home apiary. 
There are 96 colonies in this yard. We use 
the old standard Gallup hives, and run for 
extracted honey alone. Our average for 1901 
was 72 pounds per colony. 

We run one out-yard of 40 colonies, the 
average being 85 pounds per colony from 
white clover and basswood. Werun on the 
non-swarming plan of nuclei for increase, 


and kill the rest of the queens. 

We have one colony that stored 40 pounds 
of red clover honey after the basswood flow 
was over last season. 

Those trees seen in the picture are cherry- 
we use them because they make fine 


trees; 





large tree on the left of the picture is a pjey. 
ory: it is full of nuts every year. 

We winter our beesin a cellar under the 
dwelling-house. The temperature was about 
52 degrees all winter, until lately (March » 
we have been having very warm weather fo, 
this time of the winter, and had to open th, 
outside door and let fresh air in at night. \W, 
wintered the bees last winter in the same 
cellar with a loss of 2 colonies; the temperg. 
ture was down near 50 degrees all winter. 

A. HENTHORN & Sox 


- 


Mr. H. H. Hype, of Wilson Co., Tex 
writes us that he is planning to attend thy 
National convention in Denver in Septembe 
Say, you hustling Denverites, get ready fo, 
bee-keepers from every where. 
ing. 


They're com 
= 


Pror. Cook’s ‘‘ BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE, 0; 
Manual of the Apiary,” is thus kindly re 
ferred to by Editor Root, in Gleanings in Bee 
Culture for July 1: 


The new revision of the nineteenth thoy 
sand of the ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manua! 
of the Apiary,’’ by Prof. A. J. Cook, pub- 
lished by George W. York & Co., of Chicago. 
is now out. It has been most thorough); 
revised, and is enlarged by the addition o| 
about 80 pages and 75 engravings. I have 
read over in a hurried way several of the 
chapters, and they all seem to bear the brand 
of 1902, and all of it orthodox, at least fro 
my point of view. So skillfully has the old 
matter been blended with the new, that on: 
would never suspect the book had not been 
written from beginning to end this year. The 
scientific, as well as the practical, part has 
been gone over completely; and while the 
book has always been a standard, both 
Furope and America, it is now * clear at the 
front in bee-keeping science and practice.” | 
congratulate the publishers as well as the 
author. 


=> 
P. D. JONEs, of this State, hived 48 swarms 
on a single day recently; again in a few days 
he hived 47 swarms on one day. Mr. Jones 
must have the swarming kind of bees. 


Mr. E. 8. Lovesy, president of the Utah 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, expects to attend 
the Denver convention. He should 
large delegation with him from his Associa- 
tion. 


take @& 
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HENTHORN & SON, OF RICHLAND COUNTY, WISCONSIN. 
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: Contributed Articles. 





Queting the Honey Market. 


On page 195, of the March 27th copy of this journal, 
there appeared the following on the subject of quoting the 
honey market in the bee-papers : 


ave been interested in the honey market of Chicago, as I have 
een a Chicago bee-keeper for two summers past, and the article on 
nage 121, by B. A. Hadsell, is timely and largely to the point, as tend- 
i explain the low price of honey to-day as compared with the 
ices of 20 years ago. The commission man has the honey-producers 

vrip in this market, more especially when he is a buyer as well 
asa commission man. A buyer is always a ‘* bear’’ in the market, 
aod when he also gives quotations of prices for the supposed guidance 
of honey-producers, it is beyond human nature, however honest he 
may be in general, not to try to buy low, when it is almost absolutely 
ertain that his quotations will go to nearly all possible shippers. 

[am certain there is this tendency here in Chicago, for I have 
time and time again investigated prices on South Water Street, in- 
vuiring of dealers in honey, as a possible buyer, and invariably had 
prices quoted me one cent higher per pound on comb honey than the 
regular ‘quotations’? in the American Bee Journal. 

Again, the prices quoted for Milwaukee, Wis., are almost inva- 
riably oue cent per nound higher for comb honey of like grades than 
for Chicago. There seems no good reason why Milwaukee, located 
very much nearer the great basswood forests of the great honey-pro- 
ducing State of Wisconsin, should pay more than Chicago for the 
same grade of honey, unless tue market reports are “ fixed” to suit 
some one who is interested in buying honey low. 

The bee-keepers of Cook Co., Ill., at least, ought to have 
organization and investigate just such things, and let the shippers 
honey know it, as I am trying to do. Rip VAN WINKLE. 

Cook Co., Tl. 


In reply to the foregoing we had this editorial com- 
ment to offer : 


Rip Van Winkle should go into the honey-dealing business a 
while, for by so doing he would soon learn some things that he will 
scarcely be able to seein any other way. Suppose the commission 
man did publish quotations a cent or two per pound higher (at the 
price he gets for a few single cases), how soon would it be before he 
would have his store flooded with honey which would be sent to him 
because of his high quotations? Then, of course, the market would 
drop, and the honey would haye to be sold several cents below the 
quoted prices. How the shippers would howl then, when receiving 
their returns. That commission man would be called a fraud, a 
swindler, ete. 

It is better to quote a cent lower rather than a cent above the 
market. If comb honey is quoted at 15 cents, and then sells at 16 
cents, and a report is made at the latter price, no bee-keeper is going 
to kick. But quote the price at 16 cents, and then make returns at 15 
cents (the best that could be obtained), and how high would the 
shipper kick ? Well, he’d likely say, ‘‘ That commission man quoted 
high so as to get the honey into his hands, then sold it so as to get his 
commission.’ 

Any ‘*Rip Van Winkle’? who goes along the street inquiring the 
price of honey is easily ‘*‘ sized up”? by the commission man, who is 
upto his business. He (the commission man) can tell very quickly 
that‘ Rip’? is only ‘‘ nosing around,’’ and doesn’t mean to buy, in 
nine cases out of ten. We have often been such a ‘*‘ Rip”’ ourselves, 
and we felt the commission men of whom we inquired knew that we 
were simply out ‘* inquiring.’’ 

But we would like to have those who quote the honey market in 
our columns also help answer Rip Van Winkle. If all of us try, we 
think he ought to get what he is after—or something else equally sat- 


istactory. 

In response to our request in the last paragraph above, 
we have received the following from some of those who 
quote the honey market for the American Bee Journal : 


CAN ADD NOTHING TO OUR COMMENT. 


EDITOR YORK :—Replying to yours, wishing our views 
as to quoting honey market, we would say your answer to 
Rip Van Winkle in the American Bee Journal of March 27, 
so fairly and squarely explains the matter that we can not 
add anything to it. Very respectfully, 

BATTERSON & Co., 
Per N. D. B. 
QUOTATIONS WILL NEVER BE ALIKE. 


EDITOR YORK :—It is not to be expected that the market 
quotations are to be alike, not even in the same vicinity, as 
the different branches of business under different pressure 


are compelled to make different quotations to protect them- 
selves, 





The commission man will quote the article he sells at as 
low a price as he possibly can, so as to enable him to give 
his shipper better returns than he expected, and, therefore, 
securing for himself his shipper’s future business. 

On the contrary, the dealer will be governed by the 
supply and offerings, and stock he has on hand, also the 
demand and sale, to quote the highest and lowest sale he 
made to benefit his business. 

1 have made it all the time my practice to give the exact 
figures for ‘*‘ quotation ’’ what I was able to sell for, and not 
prices that I would like to get. C. H. W. WEBER. 


HONEY-DEALERS ARE THE PEOPLE. 


Epitor YORK :—We note Rip Van Winkle’s article in 
reference to quoting the honey market, and we beg to say 
the commission men and the honey-dealers are directly re- 
sponsible forthe large demand there is for honey to-day. 
If left to the bee-keepers alone it would be impossible for 
them to find buyers and consumers for the vast amount of 
honey that is produced. Business is business, and a good 
business man is of necessity a good buyer. We ask here, 
Who is it that creates the demand for honey? The bee- 
keepers, the bee-papers, the commission men, or the honey- 
dealers? To be sure it is none other than the dealers. 
Their business is to buy and sell honey; while it is to the 
credit of bee-keepers to produce the right kind of honey in 
salable shape. 

Supply and demand regulate the price of all commodi- 
ties, any fair-minded individual will acknowledge. Honey 
is governed also in like manner, and because Milwaukee 
markets will pay one cent per pound more than Chicago is 
no criterion for all honey and prices. Very frequently in 
one grocery you can see comb honey posted at 20 cents per 
pound, and in the next block priced at 18 cents, apparently 
the same kind; thisI have observed in Cincinnati, many 
times. 

Rip Van Winkle is apparently looking from his selfish 
standpoint alone; I would suggest a broaderrange. The 
dealer seeks the market for the consumption of his ware, 
while the producer yields the supply. Bee-papers, as a 
rule, reach only the producer; the public in general is not 
concernedin bee-literature, market quotations, etc., there- 
fore, it devolves upon the vender, in a great measure, to 
distribute the production ; and necessity regulates the price. 
Periodicals do not always give correct estimates of amount 
produced and consumed, and are at fault many times in 
giving the producer the wrong information as to yield and 
prospective price. 

Rip Van Winkle should hold his peace until he has 
thoroughly gone over theterritory and considered all points, 
conditions, etc. Yours truly, 

THE FRED W. MutH Co. 
FRED W. Mutu, /res. 


QUOTE THREE GRADES OF PRICES. 


Epitor York :—The writer, in entering a store of one 
of the large seed-men of Ogden, Utah, who handlesa great 
many car-loads of honey, was greeted with rather a cool 
reception, and found out immediately the cause of it was 
the damage that he felt our Philadelphia market quotations 
had done his market repeatedly, and the writer had im- 
pressed upon his mind very forcibly how much quotations 
could damage such large car-load shipments of the West, 
and on reaching Chicago found the whole subject of quota- 
tions was in general discussion. 

We have always understood that the quotations in the 
bee-papers were for the small bee-keepers scattered through- 
out the country; that is, parties who produce from one to 
five cases of comb honey and a few cases of extracted 
honey, in order for them to know what they might reason- 
ably expect as returns if their honey was shipped to com- 
mission men in the various cities. 

Now, then, if such a honey-shipper would ship to Phila- 
delphia to-day to a commission man, a few cases of fancy 
white clover extracted honey, such commission man should 
get, if he sold it to a grocer, 9 cents per pound. Such a 
grocer would only buy one or twocans at a time. 

Onthe other hand, should California or Utah ship to 
Philadelphia to-day a car-load of extracted honey in cases, 
the market price would be, in car-loads, 5'2 cents. Now, the 
seed-man at once says that we quote the price of 9 cents, 
and if he shipped he would not get over 5% cents. You can 
see the reasons are very clear. On the other hand, should 
we quote car-lot prices, we would want to give very correct 
what a shipper might expect spot cash for same. Now, 


then, if said shipper would ship a car-load of extracted 
honey to Philadelphia to-day, and would urge the receiver 
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to sell it out quick, 4% to 5 cents might be all that would be 
realized on it. 

Again, we have had repeated calls from a customer out 
of town, who saw quotations intended only in a wholesale 
way, and he thought that was the price at which he could 
buy a single can of it; he would send the money, which 
would have to be returned to him. 

There are a great many things to be considered in 
quoting prices, and prices vary according to so many differ- 
ent circumstances. If a car is unloaded at a depot and 
carted into a store and held from 30 to 60 days, the cost of 
carting, storage and insurance would have to be added to 
the price over and above what the car could have been sold 
at spot cash at the depot and carted away by the pur- 
chaser. 

The writer would suggest that a possible way out of 
this difficulty, which is a very serious one, would be to 
quote three grades of prices. 1st—car-lot prices. 2d— 
wholesale prices. 3d—retail prices. And then quote only 
for fancy or best grades of both extracted and comb honey, 
and let those who are looking for quotations make their 
own average of the lower grades. 

We repeatedly say at the end of our quotations that we 
are producers of honey, and not dealers, and do not handle 
on commission. Wo. A. SELSER. 

Concluded next week.) 


38 
Bisulphide of Carbon—Its Value to Bee-Keepers. 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


The article by Prof. A. J. Cook, entitled, ‘CS ” which 
appeared on page 390, I read with much interest. Before 
commencing to use this drug moth-worms were one of the 
most difficult problems I had to contend with, for they have 
always been very numerous here. I have had sets of combs, 
andeven hives themselves, almost cut to pieces by moth- 
worms in cases where the bees deserted their hives, and it 
was not discovered until some time afterward. When comb 
honey is removed from the hive a close watch must be kept, 
for moth-worms are sure to develop on some of it, and if 
their depredations are not checkeda large part of it will 
soon be ruined. 

Some persons seem to think these moth-worms appear 
only on comb honey that contains more or less bee-bread, 
but I regret to say that this is far from being the case here. 
They are much more apt to appear on combs that contain a 
few cells of pollen, but I have had hundreds of sections of 
comb honey that did not contain a cell of bee-bread badly 
cut up and damaged by moth-larve. 


A number of years ago I sold 2000 pounds of white 
clover comb honey to a large retail grocery concern in Min- 
neapolis. The honey was shipped about the middle of 
August, by express. (I got a special rate, and went along 
with the shipment, as it had to be transferred twice, and I 
wanted to see that it was handled as it should be.) It was 
not crated, simply cased in 24-pound cases, two of which 
were fastened together. Not acomb was broken en route. 
The firm was much pleased with the honey, and contracted 
for more to be delivered later. 

About three weeks after I returned homelI received a 
letter from them, saying the honey was being all cut to 
pieces by worms, and that they would hold me fully re- 
sponsible for not only the price of the honey, but for dam- 
ages to them in loss of time, customers, and numerous other 
things, for, they said, they could prove the worms were in 
the honey when I delivered it ; they had kept it in a place 
free from worms, and there were no other worms of that 
kind in the city. 

I had been afraid the moth-worms might damage it be- 
fore they were able to sell it all, forit was shipped soon 
after being removed from the hives, and had not been sul- 
phured, sulphur being then the only remedy I knew of. It 
would have done no good, for the honey was free from 
worms at the time it was shipped, but contained moth-eggs, 
which developed into larva soon afterwards. The fumes of 
the sulphur have no effect whatever on these eggs, at 
least not what we can subject them to without discoloring 
the honey. 

The fumes of bisulphide of carbon not only kill moth- 
worms, but utterly destroys the vitality of all eggs that the 
comb may contain. A good many seem to question whether 
it does kill the eggs as well as hatched larve. I know, 
from a large amount of actual experience, that it does. 


Last yearI sold toa large grocery house, in a near-by 
city, nearly 7000 pounds of honey. This firm had consider- 





able experience with, and loss from, moth-worms develop. 
ing in honey after they boughtit, and on this account woujq 
not buy any very large amount at one time, although be. 
sides a large retail trade they had quite a jobbing trade 
from the Dakotas. Last season one of the firm was at my 
place to buy honey; if it were not for worms they counlq 
handle a large amount. He was very skeptical about my 
assertion, that the worms would not appear on it. In order 
to get him to buy the amount which he did, I had to get the 
bank in our town to guarantee him the full amount he paiq 
for the honey, on all that the moth-worms appeared upon, 


The reason I have mentioned this incident is on account 
of a curious, and possibly important, incident connected 
with it. This firm expected to need about 2000 pounds or 
more for their retail trade, and this amount I put up in 
‘“T’? supers. The honey was all hauled to them by team, 
and by using supers it saved me the price on shipping- 
cases for this amount. 


‘Last spring I went tothat city to gather up a load of 
empty supers, cases and cans, and found that this firm stil! 
had considerable of the honey Isold to them. I helped 
take out what was left in the supers and pack it in boxes, 
While one of the firm and I were doing this he spoke about 
my honey keeping so much better than the other they had. 
He said that was why they had so much of mine left. They 
had bought a number of small lots from different bee-keep- 
ers around there, and towards spring it all commenced to 
granulate or candy in the comb, and they wanted to get rid 
of that first. I was unable to find a traceof granulation in 
any of thatI soldthem. Now, this honey I sold them was 
all subjected to the fumes of bisulphide of carbon for 3!, 
hours, or longer. Did this prevent granulation, or have 
anything to do with its not granulating? If I live I shall 
know in a year from now, or less, forthis seasonI shall 
subject samples of both comb and extracted honey to these 
fumes and keep them over winter, besides similar lots that 
have not been treated. 


Some may remember thatI described how, last fall, I 
had subjected the winter stores of a number of colonies to 
these fumes in order to find out whether honey so treated 
was affected or rendered unfit for winter food. I have not 
space here to go over the matter, but in a former article! 
explained why it was very important for me to know 
whether honey so treated was safe for winter food, and! 
am glad to say that it is. ‘The colonies on these stores win- 
tered in good shape, and this proves, also, I believe, that 
honey so treated is perfectly wholesome, for if trace 
enough of these deadly fumes remained in to make it inju- 
rious to health, it would surely have affected the bees dur- 
ing the long confinement of winter. 


Before closing I will say a few words about the manner 
of using this drug. I have described this before, but I still 
see it recommended by many to pile up hive-bodies contain- 
ing combs, and treat them by putting some bisulphide in 
the upper stories. Such a method may kill moth-worms 
and eggs all right, or it may have no effect on them—it all 
depends on how tight the bottom cover and hive-bodies fit, 
how much of the drug is used, and the length of time 
the combs are exposed to the fumes. I have a tight box 
made out of matched lumber that is large enough so that a 
number of supers of section honey or hive-bodies containing 
combs can be placed in and treated at one time. When this 
box is closed up it is nearly air-tight, and I know pretty 
nearly to a minute how long it takes to kill moth-worms in 
it, but whether the vitality of the eggs are destroyed as 
soon as the worms themselves, I do not know. For this 
reason I have always treated the combs much longer than 
was necessary to killthe worms. Southern Minnesota. 


ok 
No. 8.—Rearing Long-Lived Queens and Bee. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


A few years ago I received a circular and price-list fr m - 
queen-breeder ‘‘ away down South in Dixie,’’ which reac 


something like this; ‘‘ We have 300 colonies and our queens 
are reared in those strong colonies under the swarming OF 
superseding impulse.’’ And this is about the way I wrote 
to him: 


‘* DEAR Sir :—Enclosed find money order for and untested 
queen, as I like the ring of your circular.’’ 


y 


In due time I received a queen, and she turned ou! be 
a good one in every respect. I ordered others from hi: nd 
received satisfaction, that is, they were as good the s id 
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season as the first. 
of them any further. 
In article No.1, page 342, I left out something of impor- 
After saying, ‘‘ we should not be disappointed,”’ I 
| have added, ** providing we succeed in getting them 
under the superseding or swarming impulse, one can 
ry fair queens in a very strong colony from eggs or 
larv from worker-cells. But they will lack the missing link, 
therefore they fail the second season.’’ I was in the same 
poat with the rest of the queen-breeders, but I jumped out 
and allowed my bees to swarm naturally, was not satisfied 
with forced or unnatural queens, and am not yet. They are 
only a make-shift for the bees in case of emergency, or un- 
til they can do better. I cannot see the propriety of confin- 
ing a queen that will fully occupy 16 Langstroth combs to 
an Scomb or frame hive. Some say if you breed her up to 
her full capacity she will fail so much the sooner, but I 
have not found it so, where the queens are properly reared. 


With your degenerate queens I think possibly it may be 
so, but lam not positive, as they fail the second season. 
Why need we care, as wedo not wantthem anyhow? A 
large proportion fail the first season, especially the first 
winter. Now we will suppose you start in on the fad of 
rearing extra-yellow bees, extra-golden-colored, extra-five- 
banders, Adels, albinos, etc. You rear them by the hun- 
dreds, all on the nucleus plan, as I call it; and you keep it 
up for a good many generations. What kind of queens did 
you finally send out? Why, some queens that will not lay 
an egg after they are received, some that only occupy a 
piece of comb as large as your hand, some that will occupy 
2, 30r perhaps 4 combs, in a scattering manner ; that is, all 
among the brood there are cells filled with pollen or honey, 
no regularity about her laying at all, and if there comes a 
flush of honey-gathering we will find every cell filled with 
honey. The queen is so slow about her laying that the 
bees keep ahead of her. We have tried to remedy this by 
extracting, putting in foundation, and even empty frames, 
but it was no go. Then by the first of March in all these 
colonies, even the best of them, the bees have dwindled un- 
til the colonies cannot be brought up to take advantage of 
the orange-blossom honey, which this season was extra-fine 
here. 

The queens are short on laying, there workers have no 
longevity, etc.; finally, they are short on every good quality. 

Now, I have not exaggerated the facts one particle; in 
fact, it is rather a hard matter to picture the facts as bad as 
they are. 

Do naturaily-reared queens get driven out of their 
brood-nest in the above manner? Do their bees die off with 
old age, and leave the queen destitute of subjects before 
spring? Why, the queen is in a condition to compel the 
bees to take possession of the super and store orange- 
blossom honey. Orange blossoming commences here the 
first of March, and continues up to the Ist or 15th of June. 
While in bloom the whole atmosphere is scented with per- 
fume, which accounts for the hundreds of tramp swarms 
flockng into the vicinity of orange-orchards this season ; 
outside there was nothing for them to gather. 


sy the way, I was up to the orange-packing house one 
day when they had just loaded a car, and a swarm flew in- 
side, and the agent closed up the car; the engine hooked on, 
and they started on the road for Chicago. 

The valley here would be an ideal place to rear queens. 
If it were not forthe difficulty of getting them purely mated, 
one could rear the very best of queens for business. The 
first good yield is orange-blossom, the next is alfalfa, then 
comes the Lima beans, all three extra-good, with any quan- 
tity of other blossoms switched in between. One hundred 
acres of alfalfa in blossom now for seed, two miles south. 
June 18, Italians storing, but blacks not quite holding their 
own. 

The very best conditions for rearing first-class queens 
are at natural swarming time. The bees are active, and 
keep a loud hum at night while evaporating the nectar they 
gather through the day, and there is a moist heat in the 
hive, instead of dry. Moisture and heat are promotive of 
stowth—why not in bees as well as vegetables? Of course 
wecan stimulate with diluted sweet to promote natural 
Swarming, but we can hardly come up to the natural gath- 
ering. When bees are gathering stores they manufacture 
a larger amount of electricity or magnetism, which is life 
its¢ This is all lacking in your small nucleus. There- 
lore, do not transfer your cells as soon as sealed to a 
nucleus; keep them in the strong colony as long as possible. 
This accounts for the fact that queens reared in extraordi- 
nariiy large hives and extra-strong colonies are so long- 
live’, extra prolific, and have such extra vitality, and rear 


I then sold out and did not keep track 
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extra-long-lived workers. On the other hand, an opposite 
extreme accounts for the fact that by rearing our queens in 
such an unnatural condition, and contrary to nature, we 
have deteriorated or degenerated our queens and their 
progeny to the very lowest stage of vitality, longevity, 
productiveness, etc. Who knows but many of our new dis- 
eases of bees are generated through this low type of vital- 
ity, caused by bad breeding ? 


A number of years ago Mr. Aaron Benedict, of Ohio, 
sent out a circular, and advertised extensively that he was 
going to supply the demand, and warrant his queens to be 
purely mated, etc. He moved on Kelly’s Island in Lake 
Erie, with an imported queen and about 100 small nucleus 
boxes stocked with bees, and went into the business on a 
wholesale plan, but he made an entire failure, and published 
in the American Bee Journal that his queen was not pure, 
the queens reared from her were as black as crows, etc. You 
can readily see that he failed on account of the worst kind 
of management. The climate was cold and windy; every- 
thing about the management was contrary to nature. I 
wrote to him and told him that he was the one to blame, 
and he afterward acknowledged that the queen turned out all 
right. 

When I first began the nucleus plan I reared them 
small, inferior, and as Mr. Benedict said, as black as crows, 
but I jumped out of that boat long ago. 

Well, I think I would better submit the above argument 
to the jury. Now, gentlemen of the jury, what are you go- 
ing to do about it? Let us hear your side of the story. 

Orange Co., Calif. 
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The Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


Its Moral, Social, Scientific, Business and Finan- 
cial Interests. 


Read at the Canvention held in Denver, in November, 1901, 
BY R. C. AIKIN. 


Every man owes to every other man duties. The greater 
part of the things we know, and the blessings and privi- 
leges we enjoy, are obtained from others. There is a great 
debt hanging upon us—a debt we owe to others because by 
and through them we are made to enjoy many things. We 
have government, the comforts and enjoyments of inven- 
tions, business relations, and all social privileges. Not 
only because of being recipients from others, but as well 
because of divine commands, do we have obligations upon 
us todo for others. Cain said to God, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?’’ and at the same time he had but recently proved 
by his act of murder that he at least was (frying to be his 
brother’s keeper, when he forcibly came between him and 
the enjoyments and privileges of life. If men are to live in 
social relations, then they must, of mnecessily, aid and foster 
each other’s interests. A pauper is no help to the com- 
munity in general, therefore we must not make paupers of 
our brethren. Neither are the vicious, the immoral, and 
criminally inclined, a help to you and me or to the social 
compact; hence, to make a brother such is to injure our- 
selves. In no way can we so surely protect and promote 
our own interests as by promoting the interests of our 
brethren. To shirk or avoid the duties we owe to each 
other is to injure self more than him toward whom we fail 
to perform obligations. 


It follows, then, that we as brethren and members of 
this Association, should strive to build up each other in 
every moral relation. Morality pertains to our duties to 
one another—of man to man. If a brother is weak, 
strengthen him. If he is down. help him up. Let nota 
member of this Association do anything that is against the 
interests of a brother. We can rejoice that in all the his- 
tory of our Association there has never been anything 
degrading in its conduct, though we may have come short 
of our whole duty, not doing all we might have done. 
Members have not always been as brotherly as they should 
be—it is human to err; but, with all our weakness there has 





been a spirit of brotherly love that surely must have made 
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to sell it out quick, 4% to 5 cents might be all that would be 
realized on it. 

Again, we have had repeated calls from a customer out 
of town, who saw quotations intended only in a wholesale 
way, and he thought that was the price at which he could 
buy a single can of it; he would send the money, which 
would have to be returned to him. 

There are a great many things to be considered in 
quoting prices, and prices vary according to so many differ- 
ent circumstances. If a car is unloaded at a depot and 
carted into a store and held from 30 to 60 days, the cost of 
carting, storage and insurance would have to be added to 
the price over and above what the car could have been sold 
at spot cash at the depot and carted away by the pur- 
chaser. 

The writer would suggest that a possible way out of 
this difficulty, which is a very serious one, would be to 
quote three grades of prices. l1st—car-lot prices. 2d— 
wholesale prices. 3d-——-retail prices. And then quote only 
for fancy or best grades of both extracted and comb honey, 
and let those who are looking for quotations make their 
own average of the lower grades. 

We repeatedly say at the end of our quotations that we 
are producers of honey, and not dealers, and do not handle 
on commission. Wo. A. SELSER. 

Concluded next week.) 


“& 
Bisulphide of Carbon—Its Value to Bee-Keepers. 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


The article by Prof. A. J. Cook, entitled, ‘CS ” which 
appeared on page 390, I read with much interest. Before 
commencing to use this drug moth-worms were one of the 
most difficult problems I had to contend with, for they have 
always been very numerous here. I have had sets of combs, 
and even hives themselves, almost cut to pieces by moth- 
worms in cases where the bees deserted their hives, and it 
was not discovered until some time afterward. When comb 
honey is removed from the hive a close watch must be kept, 
for moth-worms are sure to develop on some of it, and if 
their depredations are not checkeda large part of it will 
soon be ruined. 

Some persons seem to think these moth-worms appear 
only on comb honey that contains more or less bee-bread, 
but I regret to say that this is far from being the case here. 
They are much more apt to appear on combs that contain a 
few cells of pollen, but Ihave had hundreds of sections of 
comb honey that did not contain a cell of bee-bread badly 
cut up and damaged by moth-larve. 


A number of years ago I sold 2000 pounds of white 
clover comb honey to a large retail grocery concern in Min- 
neapolis. The honey was shipped about the middle of 
August, by express. (I got a special rate, and went along 
with the shipment, as it had to be transferred twice, and I 
wanted to see that it was handledas it should be.) It was 
not crated, simply cased in 24-pound cases, two of which 
were fastened together. Not acomb was broken en route. 
The firm was much pleased with the honey, and contracted 
for more to be delivered later. 

About three weeks after I returned homelI received a 
letter from them, saying the honey was being all cut to 
pieces by worms, and that they would hold me fully re- 
sponsible for not only the price of the honey, but for dam- 
ages to them in loss of time, customers, and numerous other 
things, for, they said, they could prove the worms were in 
the honey when I delivered it ; they had kept it in a place 
free from worms, and there were no other worms of that 
kind in the city. 

I had been afraid the moth-worms might damage it be- 
fore they were able to sell it all, forit was shipped soon 
after being removed from the hives, and had not been sul- 
phured, sulphur being then the only remedy I knew of. It 
would have done no good, for the honey was free from 
worms at the time it was shipped, but contained moth-eggs, 
which developed into larve soon afterwards. ‘The fumes of 
the sulphur have no effect whatever on these eggs, at 
least not what we can subject them to without discoloring 
the honey. 

The fumes of bisulphide of carbon not only kill moth- 
worms, but utterly destroys the vitality of all eggs that the 
comb may contain. A good many seem to question whether 
it does kill the eggs as well as hatched larve. I know, 
from a large amount of actual experience, that it does. 


Last yearI sold toa large grocery house, in a near-by 
city, nearly 7000 pounds of honey. This firm had consider- 





———— 
able experience with, and loss from, moth-worms de velop. 
ing in honey after they boughtit, and on this account woulg 
not buy any very large amount at one time, although be. 
sides a large retail trade they had quite a jobbing trage 
from the Dakotas. Last season one of the firm was at my 
place to buy honey; if it were not for worms they coulq 
handle a large amount. He was very skeptical about my 
assertion, that the worms would not appear on it. In order 
to get him to buy the amount which he did, I had to get the 
bank in our town to guarantee him the full amount he pai 
for the honey, on all that the moth-worms appeared upon, 


The reason I have mentioned this incident is on account 
of a curious, and possibly important, incident connected 
with it. This firm expected to need about 2000 pounds or 
more for their retail trade, and this amount I put up in 
‘**T’’? supers. The honey was all hauled to them by team, 
and by using supers it saved me the price on shipping. 
cases for this amount. 


‘Last spring I went tothat city to gather up a load of 
empty supers, cases and cans, and found that this firm stil! 
had considerable of the honey I sold to them. I helped 
take out what was left in the supers and pack it in boxes, 
While one of the firm and I were doing this he spoke about 
my honey keeping so much better than the other they had. 
He said that was why they had so much of mine left. They 
had bought a number of small lots from different bee-keep- 
ers around there, and towards spring it all commenced to 
granulate or candy in the comb, and they wanted to get rid 
of that first. I was unable to find a traceof granulation in 
any of that I soldthem. Now, this honey I sold them was 
all subjected to the fumes of bisulphide of carbon for 3!, 
hours, or longer. Did this prevent granulation, or have 
anything to do with its not granulating? If I live I shall 
know in a year from now, or less, forthis seasonI shall 
subject samples of both comb and extracted honey to these 
fumes and keep them over winter, besides similar lots that 
have not been treated. 


Some may remember thatI described how, last fall, I 
had subjected the winter stores of a number of colonies to 
these fumes in order to find out whether honey so treated 
was affected or rendered unfit for winter food. I have not 
space here to go over the matter, but in a former article I 
explained why it was very important for me to know 
whether honey so treated was safe for winter food, and I 
am glad to say that it is. The colonies on these stores win- 
tered in good shape, and this proves, also, I believe, that 
honey so treated is perfectly wholesome, for if trace 
enough of these deadly fumes remained in to make it inju- 
rious to health, it would surely have affected the bees dur- 
ing the long confinement of winter. 


Before closing I will say a few words about the manner 
of using this drug. I have described this before, but I still 
see it recommended by many to pile up hive-bodies contain- 
ing combs, and treat them by putting some bisulphide in 
the upper stories. Such a method may kill moth-worms 
and eggs all right, or it may have no effect on them—it all 
depends on how tight the bottom cover and hive-bodies it, 
how much of the drug is used, and the length of time 
the combs are exposed to the fumes. I have a tight box 
made out of matched lumber that is large enough so that a 
number of supers of section honey or hive-bodies containing 
combs can be placed in and treated at one time. When this 
box is closed up it is nearly air-tight, and I know pretty 
nearly to a minute how long it takes to kill moth-worms in 
it, but whether the vitality of the eggs are destroyed as 
soon as the worms themselves, I do not know. For this 
reason I have always treated the combs much longer than 
was necessary to killthe worms. Southern Minnesota. 


8 
No. 8.—Rearing Long-Lived Queens and Bee. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


A few years ago I received a circular and price-list froma 
queen-breeder ‘‘ away down South in Dixie,” which read 


something like this; ‘‘ We have 300 colonies and our queens 
are reared in those strong colonies under the swarming oF 
superseding impulse.’’ And this is about the way I wrote 
to him: 


** DEAR Sir :—Enclosed find money order for and unt: ted 
queen, as I like the ring of your circular.”’ 


In due time I received a queen, and she turned out 
a good one in every respect. I ordered others from him in¢ 
received satisfaction, that is, they were as good the se od 
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seas as the first. 
of them any further. 
in article No.1, page 342, I left out something of impor- 


I then sold out and did not keep track 


en After saying, ‘‘ we should not be disappointed,”’ I 
should have added, ** providing we succeed in getting them 
reared under the superseding or swarming impulse, one can 


rear very fair queens in a very strong colony from eggs or 
larve from worker-cells. But they will lack the missing link, 
therefore they fail the second season.’’ I was in the same 
poat with the rest of the queen-breeders, but I jumped out 
and allowed my bees to swarm naturally, was not satisfied 
with forced or unnatural queens, and am not yet. They are 
only a make-shift for the bees in case of emergency, or un- 
til they can do better. I cannot see the propriety of confin- 
ing a queen that will fully occupy 16 Langstroth combs to 
an §comb or frame hive. Some say if you breed her up to 
her full capacity she will fail so much the sooner, but I 
have not found it so, where the queens are properly reared. 


With your degenerate queens I think possibly it may be 
so, but lam not positive, as they fail the second season. 
Why need we care, as we do not wantthem anyhow? A 
large proportion fail the first season, especially the first 
winter. Now we will suppose you start in on the fad of 
rearing extra-yellow bees, extra-golden-colored, extra-five- 
banders, Adels, albinos, etc. You rear them by the hun- 
dreds, all on the nucleus plan, as I call it; and you keep it 
up for a good many generations. What kind of queens did 
you finally send out? Why, some queens that will not lay 
an egg after they are received, some that only occupy a 
piece of comb as large as your hand, some that will occupy 
2, 30r perhaps 4 combs, in a scattering manner ; that is, all 
among the brood there are cells filled with pollen or honey, 
no regularity about her laying at all, and if there comes a 
flush of honey-gathering we will find every cell filled with 
honey. ‘The queen is so slow about her laying that the 
bees keep ahead of her. We have tried to remedy this by 
extracting, putting in foundation, and even empty frames, 
but it was no go. Then by the first of March in ail these 
colonies, even the best of them, the bees have dwindled un- 
til the colonies cannot be brought up to take advantage of 
the orange-blossom honey, which this season was extra-fine 
here. 

The queens are short on laying, there workers have no 
longevity, etc.; finally, they are short on every good quality. 

Now, I have not exaggerated the facts one particle; in 
fact, it is rather a hard matter to picture the facts as bad as 
they are. 

Do naturally-reared queens get driven out of their 
brood-nest in the above manner? Do their bees die off with 
old age, and leave the queen destitute of subjects before 
spring? Why, the queen is in a condition to compel the 
bees to take possession of the super and store orange- 
blossom honey. Orange blossoming commences here the 
first of March, and continues up to the 1st or 15th of June. 
While in bloom the whole atmosphere is scented with per- 
fume, which accounts for the hundreds of tramp swarms 
flockng into the vicinity of orange-orchards this season ; 
outside there was nothing for them to gather. 


By the way, I was up to the orange-packing house one 
day when they had just loaded a car, and a swarm flew in- 
side, and the agent closed up the car ; the engine hooked on, 
and they started on the road for Chicago. 

The valley here would be an ideal place to rear queens. 
If it were not forthe difficulty of getting them purely mated, 
one could rear the very best of queens for business. The 
first good yield is orange-blossom, the next is alfalfa, then 
comes the Lima beans, all three extra-good, with any quan- 
tity of other blossoms switched in between. One hundred 
acres of alfalfa in blossom now for seed, two miles south. 
June 18, Italians storing, but blacks not quite holding their 
own. 

> very best conditions for rearing first-class queens 
are at natural swarming time. The bees are active, and 
keep a loud hum at night while evaporating the nectar they 
gather through the day, and there is a moist heat in the 
hive, instead of dry. Moisture and heat are promotive of 
srowth—why not in bees as well as vegetables? Of course 


wecan stimulate with diluted sweet to promote natural 
swarming, but we can hardly come up to the natural gath- 
ering. When bees are gathering stores they manufacture 
a larger amount of electricity or magnetism, which is life 
itself. This is all lacking in your small nucleus. There- 


fore, do not transfer your cells as soon as sealed to a 
nucleus; keep them in the strong colony as long as possible. 
This accounts for the fact that queens reared in extraordi- 
na large hives and extra-strong colonies are so long- 
live’, extra prolific, and have such extra vitality, and rear 


extra-long-lived workers. On the other hand, an opposite 
extreme accounts for the fact that by rearing our queens in 
such an unnatural condition, and contrary to nature, we 
have deteriorated or degenerated our queens and their 
progeny to the very lowest stage of vitality, longevity, 
productiveness, etc. Who knows but many of our new dis- 
eases of bees are generated through this low type of vital- 
ity, caused by bad breeding ? 


A number of years ago Mr. Aaron Benedict, of Ohio, 
sent out a circular, and advertised extensively that he was 
going to supply the demand, and warrant his queens to be 
purely mated, etc. He moved on Kelly’s Island in Lake 
Erie, with an imported queen and about 100 small nucleus 
boxes stocked with bees, and went into the business on a 
wholesale plan, but he made an entire failure, and published 
in the American Bee Journal that his queen was not pure, 
the queens reared from her were as black as crows, etc. You 
can readily see that he failed on account of the worst kind 
of management. The climate was cold and windy; every- 
thing about the management was contrary to nature. I 
wrote to him and told him that he was the one to blame, 
and he afterward acknowledged that the queen turned out all 
right. 

When I first began the nucleus plan I reared them 
small, inferior, and as Mr. Benedict said, as black as crows, 
but I jumped out of that boat long ago. 

Well, I think I would better submit the above argument 
to the jury. Now, gentlemen of the jury, what are you go- 
ing to do about it? Let us hear your side of the story. 

_ Ganges Co., Calif. 














Convention Proceedings. 











The Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


Its Moral, Social, Scientific, Business and Finan- 
cial Interests. 


Read at the Canvention held in Denver, in November, 1901, 
BY R. C. AIKIN. 


Every man owes to every other man duties. The greater 
part of the things we know, and the blessings and privi- 
leges we enjoy, are obtained from others. There is a great 
debt hanging upon us—a debt we owe to others because by 
and through them we are made to enjoy many things. We 
have government, the comforts and enjoyments of inven- 
tions, business relations, and all social privileges. Not 
only because of being recipients from others, but as well 
because of divine commands, do we have obligations upon 
us todo for others. Cain said to God, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?’’ and at the same time he had but recently proved 
by his act of murder that he at least was /rying to be his 
brother’s keeper, when he forcibly came between him and 
the enjoyments and privileges of life. If men are to live in 
social relations, then they must, of necessity, aid and foster 
each other’s interests. A pauper is no help to the com- 
munity in general, therefore we must not make paupers of 
our brethren. Neither are the vicious, the immoral, and 
criminally inclined, a help to you and me or to the social 
compact; hence, to make a brother such is to injure our- 
selves. In no way can we so surely protect and promote 
our own interests as by promoting the interests of our 
brethren. To shirk or avoid the duties we owe to each 
other is to injure self more than him toward whom we fail 
to perform obligations. 


It follows, then, that we as brethren and members of 
this Association, should strive to build up each other in 
every moral relation. Morality pertains to our duties to 
one another—of man to man. If a brother is weak. 
strengthen him. If he is down. help him up. Let nota 
member of this Association do anything that is against the 
interests of a brother. We can rejoice that in all the his- 
tory of our Association there has never been anything 
degrading in its conduct, though we may have come short 
of our whole duty, not doing all we might have done. 
Members have not always been as brotherly as they should 
be—it is human to err; but, with all our weakness there has 





been a spirit of brotherly love that surely must have made 
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better men and women of all who come under the society’s 
influence. 
THE SOCIAL, SIDE. 


I feel that I speak the sentiment of every member when 
I say that from year to year I look forward to our conven- 
tions with a joyous anticipation. I am glad to be here to- 
day, to meet with you and grasp the handin a brotherly 
greeting. I rejoice to be able to give, as well as receive, 
the enjoyments that come to us when we meet after months 
of separation. I have labored with many of you for years 
working for the interests of each other, and to-day a blow 
given to you would hurt me perhaps as much as you. 
Because of longer acquaintance and closer intimacy in our 
work, some of us seem bound bya closer bond of love and 
sympathy; and, brethren, to meet in these annual gather- 
ings, to labor together for the common good and upbuilding 
of all will knit us into a richer, nobler, and better life. Our 
Association is not all hard business; there isa social side 
that we do exceedingly well to cultivate, andI shall be 
happy indeed if I may be able to help you alltoa better 
and more full social life. May I not be disappointed in 
realizing in each countenance, and in every word and act, 
that hearty good-will and enjoyment that is ours to have if 
we but will it. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


Our constitution says of this Association, ‘‘ Its object 
shall be the promotion of apiculture in all its interests.”’ 
That is short, but broad and comprehensive. As indicated 
hereinbefore, we can not escape responsibilities to others, 
nor can we honestly engage in our pursuit without helping 
others. I know, brethren, that some of you will say this is 
not sound doctrine, that there are too many in our ranks 
now ; but a full investigation will prove to you that I state 
no false doctrine when I say that apiculture is zo¢ overdone. 
I will repeat and emphasize that an honest and intelligent 
conduct of apiculture by not only those now in our ranks, 
but by others who may see fit to enter the business, can 
not, and will not of itself, injure us. 


However, admitting and believing the foregoing to be 
true, it makes my heart sad to see many people rushing 
into apiculture without a knowledge of the first principles 
of scientific bee-keeping. I will plainly say it is not hon- 
esty to self, nor to those already in the business, for any 
one to put money and time into the bee and honey business 
not knowing how properly to handle it to meet the require- 
ments of the times and conditions. Look at the nice, 
fancy honey in our markets, and you see the results of 
science. Is it far amiss to say that science is Nature com- 
prehended? An intelligent application of the laws of 
Nature in obtaining results is applied science. It is, then, 
self-evident that one should, before becoming possessed of 
much of a stock of bees, or entering the pursuit as a busi- 
ness, have gained a reasonable knowledge of the science 
of apiculture. Note, I do not say he shall be an expert in 
the science, but havea reasonable knowledge of it—none 
of us know it all. 


If, then, we are all students in this science, it becomes 
one of the duties of this Association to make scientific 
research, but especially to add to each other’s knowledge 
by an interchange of thought and experiences. By so 
doing we become a mutual help, we spread knowledge, and 
help each other to better produce and market, and that 
which betters or puts the business on a higher plane helps 
all. Idorejoice in the fact that the Colorado State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association has stood well up to her privileges 
and duties in the line of science. There has been in our 
annual meetings an intense interest by the members in 
bringing outa true knowledge of the laws governing the 
bee and its labors, the most scientific application obtain- 
able. Exceptin rare cases the spirit of helpfulness has 
been displayed, and in a degree not excelled by any similar 
association. 

Remember, however, that having reached these heights, 
to neglect our opportunity to push forward and protect our 
increasing numbers and foster that which we have built up 
will be a very great wrong to ourselves and to the pursuit 
in general. This Association has not only fostered and 
very materially aided ina spread of scientific knowledge, 
but it has in no small degree protected its members and 
others in their 

BUSINESS INTERESTS. 


This is shown by the obtaining of legislation favorable 
to the industry; by the obtaining, year by year, lower 
prices on supplies used by us, and by advertising our prod- 
uct, and in many ways fostering the industry. In this con- 





nection I will call your attention tothe fact that after year, 
of effort we have at last obtained a show-case in which tp 
display apiarian products in the State House, where gp 
much is already on exhibition showing other resources of 
the State, and it is now our duty to make a proper and creq. 
itable display, of which we shall not be ashamed, and which 
shall do justice to our rapidly growing industry. 

There was a time when apiculture in Colorado was but 
an infant, when the product of the bee did not begin to 
meet the home demand; while to-day our home needs are 
not only supplied, buta large export trade has sprung up to 
take our surplus. Our people consume immense quantities 
of honey that is not excelled in quality in any State, and 
we send hundreds of tonsto other States. And, brethren. 
the very fact that we must export is a very, YERY great 
reason why we must continue to work in harmony, co oper- 
ate and unite in our efforts. Co-operation has been one of 
the outgrowths of the work of this Association, and to re- 
linquish this work in the least we can not afford, we mus/ 
goon. To stop or go back means a death-blow to the busi- 
ness and financial interests of very many apiarists in Col- 
orado. Yea, more than this, the pursuit in other States 
would suffer injury with us. Cut off your hand, your foot, 
or any member of your body, and you injure the whole 
body. Let this Association, or the Colorado Honey-Pro- 
ducers’ Association, or any of the co-operative interests of 
the State fail, and our business in Colorado, as well as out- 
side interests, will surely suffer. 

There are many apiarists in the State who have never 
been toa single one of our conventions, yet much good 
comes to such becauseof the work and influence of the 
organization. ‘The absent ones miss the social contact, the 
side discussions that we have between sessions at hotels, 
restaurants, and wherever two or more of us meet, but they 
do reap something from the published reports, and in the 
general moral influences that can not be enumerated. 
There is not an apiarist of any consequence in the State 
who has not received directly or indirectly more benefit 
from our organized and co-operative work than the annual 
membership fees. So closely connected and sympathetic 
is the whole social compact as one body, that these in- 
fluences are felt in many ways and places of which those 
affected are entirely unconscious of the influence. Brethren, 
let not your interest flag ; be firmin your faith and interest 
in your own and others’ welfare. Be not deceived with the 
selfish and greedy methods commonly practiced, they par- 
take much of unwisdom and anarchy. Scorn all methods 
and practices that tear down others, remembering that to 
build up self at a sacrifice of others is a sin that will surely 
react, it will prove a boomerang, coming back to bring you 
sorrow. Let your motto be, ‘‘The greatest good to the 
greatest number.’’ This is wisdom in a nutshell. 

And to the general publica few words: We are glad 
to have you with us—we be brethren. What I have said 
to our bee-brethren applies to you; we all have an influence 
upon one another, we can not escape it, no matter how hard 
wetry. Are you a merchant? Then if we prosper you 
reap a benefit in our increased ability to purchase your 
goods. Are your interests in railroads? We pay you 
freights on supplies shipped in, on our products sent out, 
and passenger traffic to and from these conventions, and in 
other ways. If you area farmer do not worry because our 
bees feed upon your alfalfa; they fertilize the bloom by 
the distribution of pollen, thereby increasing your seed crop. 

And to the fruit-growers I alsohave a word: If it were 
not for insects visiting the blossoms of nearly all kinds o! 
fruit, where would be your fruitage ? The bee is the most 
important of allinsectsin transmitting pollen from bloom 
to bloom for its fertilization, and you can-not much better 
do without the bee than can we do without your bloom. | 
have a neighbor who has said that the honey my bees gath- 
ered was so much stolen from my neighbors. Let me tell 
you that it is a common belief that he who so charges me 
with theft is himself a thief, and enjoys (or at least pos 
sesses) plunder. No, no, my friends; there is altogether 
too much jealousy, too much selfishness, too much greed. 
Jealousy and selfishness tend to poverty and ruin; buta 
spirit of good-will and kind liberality will come back to be 
with us, but in a way that causes rejoicing and love, 4 
spirit of peace and joy. 

In conclusion, I want to say again to all, ‘‘ We be 


brethren.’’ Our prosperity is yours, and yours is ours. \\¢ 
can not afford to fight and antagonize ; we must harmonic. 
If you believe otherwise, I will just point you to the former 
condition of this country when inhabited by the selfish ond 


cruel Indian, contrasted with the present. Then, no prog- 


ress, no love and happiness, nothing that helped up; 
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uuder co-operation and mutual help we grow in wealth and 
1ux . in peace and wonderful attainments. Brethren, I 
warn and exhort you, for the sake of all that is good and 
‘ust, curb the spirit of greed and selfishness, and work for 
th atest good to the greatest number. It is the true 
road to prosperity, the only safe, right, and commendable 
wa Larimer Co., Colo. 








« The Afterthought. * 


The ‘‘ Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By BE. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 











LONG-LIVED QUEENS AND BEES. 


Lengthening the lives of our bees won’t shorten their 
tongues or their tails,eh? I guess that’s so, Dr. Gallup. 
And another thing you hint at is probably so: If wecan 
add an average of even two days to bee-life, that extra time 
will not have to be divided between indoor and outdoor life, 
but will be all honey-gathering time. As to long-lived 
queens producing long-lived workers, that’s very possible— 
and especially possible that queens such as are superseded 
in one year may produce short-lived workers. But all that 
is in urgent need of some more verifying. To shout 
‘Long-Lived Bees !!’’ when there is nothing back of it but 
desire to sell queens, and to shout, ‘‘ Long-Tongued Bees! !”’ 
in the same unproven but thrifty way—what’sthe differ- 
ence? So, Doctor, I entreat zotto have either made exactly 
afad. Both fartooimportant. Page 374. 


SWARMING AND SUPERING. 


And he didn’t even tell the fellow how to prevent the 
first and most provoking item (bees boomed and forced for 
the greatest number of swarms refusing to swarm at all), 
so I guess we have here another chapter from the big book 
of what none of us know yet. He’s level-headed in saying 
to put on the supers betimes; for then, if the anticipated 
swarms fail to come, only part of the honey crop will be 
lost. Doolittle, page 375. 


TELEGONY. 


And so it’s Telegony. Glad I know now what it is. We 
need some such word so badly that it will not be so hard to 
make us remember and use it—and so, happily, it won’t 
superinduce any more “‘ bug ’”’ and ‘‘ worm’”’ unpleasantness 
between us and the scientific folk. 

Believed in by many of the very highest authorities. 
Apparently proved by some striking cases. Doubted, per- 
haps doubted increasingly, because divers and sundry ex- 
tensive and careful efforts to produce it fail so utterly. The 
influence must be small, and one of the strong evidences on 
the books provokes doubt becayse it seems to show great 
influence. The horse kind furnishesa great share of the 
evidence, and very young colts often show faint stripes 
without any Telegony. Very distant Atavism it seems to 
be. And so, and so, and so another fine case of nobody 
knows yet, and believe just what you like—about the drones 
from mismated mothers being slightly impure. Pages 375, 


BOGUS FLOWERS. 


C. C. Parsons, page 377,is wrong in calling the showy 
part of the dogwood blossom a ‘‘calyx.’’ The calyxisa 
part of a true flower, while the flaunting imitation referred 
tois not one of the essential floral parts at all, but an ‘‘in- 
volucre’’ of whitened leaves—technically called ‘‘ bracts.”’ 
Queer that we should have bogus flowers in Nature as well 
as genuine ones. The sunflower is also a bogus flower, of 
4a somewhat different sort, many real flowers so arranged as 
‘o simulate a still larger flower which is not real. 


THAT CORNCOB FEEDER. 


_ the bunch-of-corncobs bee-feeder, page 380, I should 
‘ay to give tolerable satisfaction /or a while—an indefinite 
while—until it gets soaked and souronce. Perhaps waste 
some of the feed by soaking before that time. 


A POINT IN QUEEN-INTRODUCTION,. 


_ the main queen-introduction point which Pridgen 
lurnishes, page 381, is not by any means universally 
familiar. Introduce ina bran new cage, and first scent it 





by keeping the old queen init for an hour. To add to the 
scent, and also to secure other good ends, putina new 
escort of her future subjects. I think this likely to be 
valuable. Very likely we do not consider enough the pro- 
vocative scents bees get in the mails. Rules ought to work 
both ways. Bees are undeniably liable to kill their own 
queen if caged an hour where she gets a provocative scent ; 
why should they not then accept an alien when she comes 
with the right scent? The main rub is, I suspect, that she 
has an individual scent which, while it may be overlaid 
somewhat, can not be entirely gotten rid of. Colony must 
take her scent, she can not take theirs, except partially and 
temporarily. 
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Questions and Answers. 








CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, II, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
wwect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.] 








Dragging Out Brood. 


1. Why do my bees drag their brood out of the hive:? I 
first noticed it in a nucleus to which I had given frames of 
brood and bees, giving them an Italian queen, and thought 
perhaps it might be owing to mismanagement of my own 
in some way; but I find this morning (July 2) it is going on 
in all of my colonies. The brood is fully developed, can 
crawl about, and upon my attempt to replace them in the 
hives it is either lugged out again by the bees or come out 
themselves, seemingly bent upon staying anywhere but in 
the hives. 

As the weather has turned quite cool and cloudy, with a 
chilling wind blowing, the young bees are dying by the 
hundreds from exposure. The trouble affects the strong 
as well as the weak colonies, and all are perfectly free from 
moths. I am at a loss to account for it. 


The honey-flow is on the wane in my locality, but about 


4 miles from here at the apiary of an acquaintance it is 
about at its height, but he is having the same trouble, so it 
cannot be from lack of stores. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—I confess I do not understand the case. You 
speak of brood being dragged out, but again say that it is 
fully developed and can crawl about, so it seems it is bees 
rather than brood. Itis just possible that the trouble may 
be paralysis, in which case you will see the diseased bees 
making a tremulous movement of the wings, some of them 
being black and shiny, and other bees are inclined to worry 
them much as they do when a strange bee is caught in the 
hive. If it is paralysis, there is no certain cure known. 
There is also the possibility of poisoning. 





A Swarming Experience. 


I have just had an experience with bees that I can’t find 
duplicated in any of the books and papers, and I thought 
you might be interested or perhaps had had a like experi- 


ence. 


One very full colony had several queen-cells two weeks 
ago when I clipped their queen, andI have been expecting 
them to swarm, but they did a little work in the super and 


then loafed. I ventilated the hive well but they wouldcome 


out and cluster on the currant bu&hes, that is, about ',; of 


the colony, and one night they stayed out so late, and I saw 
it was going to storm so I put them back into the hive. 
Next day they came out again and went into an empty hive 
and went to work like nailers. On opening the old hive 


yesterday, I found plenty of capped brood but no eggs or 


unsealed brood, and 12 queen-cells, one of them evidently 
just opened, but on account of so many bees (for I could 


hardly miss the loafers that had gone into the other hive) 


no queen was to be seen. 

I gave the loafers a frame of capped brood and 2 queen- 
cells, and cutting 2 more out of the old hive I found a queen 
just ready to come out, so I gave her to the loafers, and they 
have 5 or 6 brood-frames drawn out from foundation, and 
are also working in the supers. 
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Now, as I said before, this is out of line with anything ! 
ever heard of or read about, and I would like to know 
whether you have ever had bees come out and loaf away 
from the hive entirely, and then hide themselves. They 
have actually put in 3 or 4 pounds of honey already, and 
were 2 days without a queen. I had hoped the old colony 
would swarm, and then I would have put them all back to- 
gether, but I concluded to give them a queen, asI hada 
good chance to do so, and call them a colony, for there are 
enough left in the old hive to make a good, strong colony. 


Ihad another colony swarm without a queen, but after 
loafing out all afternoon they went back. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—If I understand the matter rightly, the un- 
usual thing in the case is that that a smaller number than 
usual of the bees came out with the swarm. Why that was 
I don’t know, and I don’t know that their is any rule deter- 
mining the number of bees that should issue with a swarm. 
Probably matters occurred a little after this fashion : When 
you found queen-cells started the bees were preparing to 
swarm. About the time the cells were capped the bees con- 
sidered the matter of swarming and did some loafing—it is 
a common thing for bees to do more or less loafing a day or 
two before swarming. Then the bees swarmed, although 
not so many bees as you expected issued, and as the clipped 
queen could not go with them they returned to the hive, re- 
peating the swarming, and probably staying out a little 
longer each time. Then when the first young queen 
emerged and was strong enough to fly, the swarm issued 
with her and went into the empty hive. Thecells and the 
young queen that you gave to ‘‘the loafers’? did no good, 
as a young queen was already with them or they would not 
be working like nailers but would have returned to the old 
hive. (By the way, do you think it fair to continue to call 
them ‘“ loafers’’ after they ‘‘ went to work like nailers ?”’ ) 
You found no eggs or unsealed brood in the old hive, be- 
cause the old queen was lost when she swarmed out or was 
later put out of the way. It is just a little to be feared that 
you meddled too much by so freely giving cells to the “ loaf- 
ers,’’ for if you left neither virgin queen nor queen-cell in 
the old hive you may count the chances are in favor of a 
queenless colony. Under the same circumstances you may 
expect a repetition of the program, except that usually 
more than athird of the bees will issue with the swarm. 


——_<—- 9 


A Beginner’s Report on Queens. 


I have just been through the hives, the ones I bought 
queens for. In one I found a quantity of brood, and what I 
take to be eggs. These, however, are not lying on the bot- 
tom of the cell, but are stuck half way up the back of the 
cell. Are they eggs ? 


In the second I find more bees than there were before, 
but no sign of young brood. There isa little brood which I 
think is dead, being old stuff laid by a former queen that 
died. I gave them a frame of brood from another hive and 
this may account for the increase. The dead brood isina 
frame near the side, and all the center frames are filled 
with honey. Bees are working well, but no sign of queen, 
eggs or young brood. I wish I had an expert here to look 
at them for five minutes. 


The third colony is dwindling—no queen, no brood. I 
saw the queen in this hive 4 or 5 days after she was put in, 
but cannot find her now; I feel sure that sheisdead. I will 
give them a second frame of brood to-morrow. ‘The three 
queens were put in 14 days ago, so there ought to be brood 
now. I wish you could give mea hint or a clipping. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


ANSWER.—Those are eggs that you found on the sides 
of the cells. It sometimes happens that a queen lays an 
egg in that way while in general she places her eggs all 
right. I once had an imported queen which for a time laid 
all her eggs in that objectionable way, and afterward laid 
them properly. It is likely that rough handling in the 
mails may have something to do with the matter. It is to 
be feared that no queen is in the second or third hive, al- 
though it is barely possible that there may be one. Some- 
times a queen will not lay for a week after being introduced. 
and if the weather has been very bad it might be longer. If 
the weather has been as bad during the last half of June as 
it has been here, it is not to be wondered that the queens 
are not kindly received, especially after being roughly 
handled in the mails. I hada fine queen killed by strange 
bees in circumstances in which heretofore there never had 
been any loss. That was two weeks ago, but if it had oc 
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cured during the present hot weather there would have heey 
no loss. 

There seems something wrong in one colony that I cay 
hardly understand. The bees have allowed the brood ip 
that comb to die when there seemed to have been no other 
brood in the hive. iItlooks at least as if the colony must 
have been very weak. 

The first-named queen will likely put her eggs in the 
bottom of the cell after she is fairly settled down. I have. 
however, a little fear that there is no queen in the hive, as 
you say nothing of seeing her, which leaves the suspicion 
that there may be laying workers in the case, for when they 
have only worker-comb they sometimes lay eggs on the 
sides of the cells, although at other times they are placed 
allright. By thistime the-brood will be sealed, and if sea}- 
ing is flat it is work of a queen. If, however it is raised, so 
that it presents the appearance of a lot of little marbles, 
you have laying workers, and will do well to break up the 
colony and distribute the combs among other colonies. 


Wants Honey, Not Increase—Supers from Foul-Broody 
Colonies. 


The greatest problem confronting me in bee-keeping is 
how to produce the greatest amount of honey with what 
bees I have—some 25 or 30 colonies. When I get the 9 frames 
full of brood, and the super of 30 pounds ready to cap, or if 
I tier up to 60, and the 9 brood-frames full, as G. M. Doo- 
little recommends, out comes a swarm, and it is all spoiled. 
Now, then, can I at that stage, when the hive is full of bees, 
take 4 frames of brood out of the center of the brood-nest 
and put in frames with starters, and keep my bees at home 
and at work successfully ? 


2. Will sections or supers that have been on foul-broody 
colonies be safe to put in with a healthy colony, when they 
have not drawn out the foundation, and have been exposed 
to the air for some time ? INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Your problem is the great problem with 
a great many, how to produce comb honey without the in- 
terference of swarming. ‘Taking away all brood and leav- 
ing the colony on foundation or starters will effectually 
stop the swarming foolishness, and taking away four 
frames of brood will answer sometimes, and sometimes it 
will not. 

2. The fact that so good an authority as Wm. McEvoy 
says it is safe to use hives that have been occupied by foul- 
broody colonies makes it seem that it ought to be equally 
safe to use supers and sections, if no drop of honey has 
ever been in the sections. 


6 i ce 


Fastening Queen Below on Foundation. 


I will give the desired report of my efforts this year. 
As mentioned in my previous letter, in building up my one- 
story hives to ‘‘double deckers’’—I work for extracted 
honey and run hives 2 or 3 stories, using full-sized hives for 
all stories—I took brood and bees from one hive, and placed 
another, with queen-excluder between, leaving the old 
queens and two frames of hatching brood, on the old stands, 
filling up with empty frames and dummies. The hatching 
brood and returning bees make good nuclei, and immedi- 
ately commenced building worker-comb, and are now fairly 
good colonies for wintering. But unless the sumac yields 
a good fall flow, feeding may be necessary. I think if 
foundation had been used I might have been able to get 
better results. I am so well pleased with this method that 
I shall practice it next year. By taking brood from the 
hybrid queens, it entirely prevented rearing impure drones. 
The colonies topped out with brood and bees, went to work 
at once as though they had always been one family, and 
stored more honey than those that had two stories during 
the winter. The season being a ‘‘record-breaker”’ for not 
producing honey, the two-story colonies did not builc up 
fast enough in the spring to be ready for a honey harvest, 
if there had been one. I extracted alittle from those Dutt 
up strong, but I wish I had not, as I may have to feed it 4}! 
back. 
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After reading your advice to ‘‘ California,” I tried - 
more colonies that way. Not having foundation, I put °° 
empty comb and empty frames below, and confin the 
queen on them with excluder and put the brood on t ine 
bees built queen-eells above, but did not build comb 
I do not think the queen ‘‘sulked,’’ I think it \ 

** sulky bees.”’ 
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in the case of the ‘‘shook’’ swarms, they have done 
just as well as natural swarms, but not taking bees from 
then: the brood alone would not build up the other colonies 
as quickly as the other way. CALIFORNIA. 


\NSWER.—I thank you for the further trial of fastening 
the queen on foundation in a lower story, and it seems to be 
thoroughly settled that the plan is not a success with you. 
Of course you are right in using the plans that are success- 
ful, and I think your plans will be generally successful, as 
others have used them with success. 


You do not say specifically just what you do with the 
prood when you shake off all the bees, except that you put 
it over other colonies. Do you put all the brood over one 
colony, or do you glve it to morethan one colony? It has 
been claimed that when it has all been put over one colony, 
that colony with its double load of brood would not after- 
wardswarm. How has that been in your experience? An- 
other thing: When all the brood is taken from a colony, 
leaving empty frames or foundation, does such colony never 
swarm out ? 


et 9 


Using a Mothy Hive. 


Did you ever havea colony thrive in a hive which has 
been cleaned of webs, moths, etc. MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.—Don’t you think you’re pretty hard on me to 
ask a question that will bring out whether I have been so 
very careless as to allow combs to be filled with ‘‘ webs, 
moths, etc.?’’ Well, since you insist upon it, I may as well 
own thatI have had all degrees from the mildest to the 
severest cases. If you mean did I ever have a colony thrive 
ina hive in which the colony had allowed the moth to get 
the upperhand so that most of the combs were filled with 
webs and cocoons, I must answer no. If .you mean did I 
ever have a colony thrive in a hive that was given to them 
in that condition, yes. Take a very bad case, only that 
some parts of the comb are still left, dig out the worst 
bunches of webs, place the hive under or over a strong 
colony, and see how nicely they will clean it out so as to be 
habitable. Even a swarm put upon wormy combs, if the 
case is not too bad, will make things all right. If the moth 
has made too much headway the swarm will be likely to 
evacuate. 

a 


Queenless Colony. 


I have a queenless colony, and I am fearful of losing 
them; they are quite yellow or a hybrid strain, I should 
judge; they have been queenless for 4 weeks. I got them 
outof a bee-tree, and there is where I lost the queen. I put 
ina frame of larve but they did not build a queen-cell on 
the frame I putin, but on another frame. Do they transfer 
larve themselves, or is it on an old cell that they built out 
ofthe brood that I put in the frame when I felled the tree ? 
It seems to me that it ought to be hatched out before this 
time. I put the frame in about a week ago to supply them- 
selves with a young queen, and when I looked a week later 
| found this queen-cell started on another frame, so I am 
puzzled to know what todo about it. WASHINGTON. 


ANSWER.—It is not likely that the bees transferred a 
larva, and there would be nothing strange in their starting 
a queen-cell from brood taken from the bee-tree. But as 
the cell has not yet hatched out four weeks after the loss of 
the queen, you may count that the queen in the cell is dead. 
Having had brood given them at two different times, it is 
not impossibie that a young queen may be in the hive (a 
queen-cell is sometimes so inconspicuous as to be missed), 
andin that case any queen you give them will almost cer- 
tainly be killed, so look out. Before giving them a queen 
it will be well to give them frames of brood to see if they 
Start cells. If they start none they have a queen. 


—_—_—_—_—~+ o-»____- 


Selling Honey—Having Bee-Hives all Alike—Electric 
Hive-Heater. 


1. Enclosed I send you an account of sale, and may the 
bee-papers find and advertise a honey-deaier that can give 
higher prices. Bees increase here very fast, about 300 to 
1000 percent per year, but hardly any sales for queens or 
colonies of bees. 

I thinkit would be an advantage, or desirable, to 
fave the inside of the bee-hives all alike. I have some 
Lanystroth-Hoffman frames that where the top-bar rests 





on the tin rabbets some of them are thicker than others, 
and the one above smaller. The bees glue them together 
and kill the bees between them. Bee-keepers should agree 
on a certain size frame and a manufacturer that makes 
them, otherwise bee-keepers should refuse to buy them. 


3. I think with the Electric Heater virgin queens and 
drones can be made to come out. Glass and tar-paper work 
about as well in the sunshine. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. The account of sale dated June 27 shows 
that the honey was sold at 3% cents, certainly a discourag- 
ing price if the honey was of prime quality, as to which no 
mention is made. The advertising colomns of the bee- 
papers are always open for placing of advertisements of 
reputable dealers. That is about all that ought to be asked 
of them. 

2. You are quite right. Having two dimensions such 
as you mentiou is an unmitigated nuisance. There is more 
or less uniformity among the leading manufacturers, and 
where there is fear of undesirable variation it is only the 
right thing for the man who orders to stipulate as to dimen- 
sions, and then refuse the goods if they are not of the de- 
sired dimensions. The difficulty in such cases is that there 
is no particular tribunal to settle just what dimensions 
should be used, and it is quite possible that manufacturers 
would be glad of there being some authority to tell them 
just what dimensions should be used. Every one, however, 
has the right in any and every case to order explicitly just 
what he wants, whether it be in accord or not with that 
which is most in vogue. Only in most cases it will cost a 
little more for goods that are not standard. 


3. I suppose your idea is to excite the queen and drones 
to fly earlier in the day than the usual time, a thing which 
is recommended by Dzierzon. Will you please tell us ex- 
plicitly just what you mean as to Electric Heater, glass and 
tar-paper. 

———__—4 + ______— 


Bees Eating Foundation—Other Questions. 








I have been keeping from 10 to 15 colonies of bees for 
several years, just for the pleasure they give me in looking 
after them. I live in the buckwheat belt, and hundreds of 
acres are being sowed now which will begin to bloom by 
August 10. It always produces an abundant flow of dark 
honey which sells readily at 16 cents per pound. My bees 
last year averaged 40 sections from buckwheat alone. This 
year I sowed the buckwheat June 10. It is now almost a 
foot high (July 8), and will bloom in a few days, which will 
make the season much longer. Please answer the follow- 
ing: 

: 1. Why do some colonies go into sections and just liter- 
ally eat the foundation ? 

2. Would you advise feeding at night at this timeof the 
year? I use Boardman feeders, and if I use them in the 
daytime it starts a rumpus. 


3. I have all my queens clipped, so when a swarm issues 
I simply let it goback. What will be the result when a 
young queen is hatched ? 


4. Bees here will need no sections for two or three weeks, 
but will it do any harm to put supers on now to be ready for 
the honey-flow when it does come ? 


5. In making 2 colonies from one, should the queen be 
left on the old stand or taken to the new place? 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. You will not likely find this to occur 
when the bees are very busy storing. When bees have 
nothing to do they are a little like mischievous puppies. 
Better not leave sections on after the flow stops. The thin- 
ner the foundation the worse the bees are about gnawing it. 

2, Yes, if you are obliged to feed this time of year, it is 
better to feed at nightif you use an entrance-feeder like the 
Boardman. If you use a top feeder, like the Miller, it makes 
little difference. 

3. When it comes time for the young queen to fly,a 
swarm will issue with the young queen, and must be hived 
or it will abscond. 

4. It will do no great harm, but the sections will not be 
quite so nice and white. In some cases the foundation may 
be gnawed. 

5. Nearly all the field-bees will go to the old stand, 
and they will do better work at storing if the old queen is 
with them. Very little storing will be done at first at the 
new stand, and by the time there is a good force of field- 
workers there the young queen ought to be ready to encour- 
age them. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance 
**decOl’’? on your iabel shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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CLOSE SATURDAYS AT 1 P.mM.—Our custo- 
mers and friends will kindly remember that 
beginning with July 1, for three months we 
close our office and bee-supply store at 1 
p.m. on Saturdays. This is cur usual custom. 
Nearly all otner firms here vegin the Saturday 
afternoon closing with May Ist, but we keep 
open two months later on account of the local 
bee-keepers who find it more convenient to 
call Saturday afternoons for bee-supplies. 
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Exhibition 
stock won't get scratched, or their beauty marred 


in PAGE fence enclosures, 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


QUEENS—Try Our my 


DAVENPORT, Iowa, Dec. 31, 1901. 
Your queens are fally upto Passer Baw The 
honey queen that you sent my brother takes 
the lead. She had arousing colony when put 
up for winter. The goldens can be handled 
without smoke or veil. 

Very truly yours, JoHn THOFMING. 
WROTE 65.550 caves 45534005 July and August. 
NUMBER OF QUEENS....... 1 6 

HONGY aueens 





Untested . ; eR $4.00 $ 7.00 
Rr rrr ee 1.00 5.00 10.00 
GOLDEN QUEENS * 
IR ibn dcwucten's-0¥eue ¢ .75 $4 00 $ 700 
ES c.anscccacccnouse areoea, a 5.00 10.00 


Select tested, $2.00. Breeders, $£.00 each. 
2-frame Nucleus with Untested Queen, $2. 
each; 3-frame Nucleus with Untested amg 

$3.00 each; 6 for $2.75 each. 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pear! City, Ill. 


Please mention the Bee Journai 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those wno work for us. Cow keepers sl «avs 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 
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No Honey Worth Mentioning. 


Let me state the results of my visit with 
the brethren: The counties of Ventura, Los 
Angeles, Riverside and San Diego are the lead- 
ing honey sections of California, and not- 
withstinding the many newspaper reports of 
the * .ecord-breaking’’ year for honey in 
Southern California, put in circulation by 
buyers and speculators (including a so-called 
bee-journal, whose editor and proprietor is a 
speculator, but has two or three colonies of 
bees in a city back-yard, so he can say ‘us 
bee-keepers’’) there is no honey in these 
counties worth mentioning. 


(ES Ss 





Mr. Mendleson with about 800 colonies re- 
ports no honey, and is moving his bees into 
the bean-fields, hoping for a little bean-honey. 
Mr. MelIntyre with his 800 or 1,000 reports 
some honey, but is not going to extract any. 
Others report no surplus. 

Southern California will not produce more 
than enough for home use, in place of the 
boasted 500 car-loads. The honey season is 
practically over. DELOs Woop. 

Santa Barbara Co., Calif., June 28. 





Hiving Back Swarms. 


I notice on page 403 a request to those who 
have had experience in hiving back swarms 
into colonies that have previously cast 
swarms. I have had quite a large experience 
along this line, having practiced this plan of 
preventing increase for three or four years on 
hundreds of colonies. How long is it neces- 
sary to wait after a colony has swarmed be- 
fore a swarm can be given it without danger 
of having the swarm re-issue? If it is at the 
becianing or duric g the first half of the reg- 
ular swarming season, wait at least 8 days, 
and then it may be necessary to take away 
about 2 frames of brood, and give frames of 
empty comb or foundation. If it is toward 
the end of the swarming season, put in a 
swarm in 7 days, as they are not so liable to 
re-issue at this time. The cells should be cut 
on the fifth day after the swarm has issued, 
then again the seventh or eighth, just before 
running in the new swarm. It will not do at 
all to hive a swarm into a colony that has un- 
sealed brood young enough to make larv for 
queen-cells, as they will do nothing but build 
cells and swarm out. But it is fairly safe 
after all larve are 4 days old or over. I have 
had only a very few cases where the queen 
laid a few eggs and the bees swarmed out 
with cells just started. W. C. GATHRIGHT. 

Donna Ana Co., New Mex., June 29. 





Veteh as a Honey-Producer. 


I have seen at different times letters regard- 
ing the vetch as a honey-producer, and I think 
I am now ina position to speak with cer- 
tainty on the subject. 

There are in my immediate neighborhood 
this year between 20 and 30 acres sown to 
vetches; they are sown inthe fall, mostly 
mixed with wheat, and are the best thing I 
know of for feeding green to horses, cows and 
pigs. They also make first-class hay, and we 
had a heavy crop. During the past week they 
were in full flower, and humming with bees 
all over, and a colony I have on scales in- 
creased 28 poundsin6 days. There is not a 
large amount of white clover around here; on 
the other hand, some colonies I have at a 
place some distance off, where there are no 
vetches but great quantities of white clover, 
have not put upas much. The honey is as 
light as white clover, and of good flavor. 

British Columbia, June 24. W. FisHer. 


{The following, on the same subject, was 
sent us quite awhile ago, but with the request 
that we do not publish it lest 
flood of letters of inquiry *’ which the writer 
said he had ‘‘ not the time to answer.’’ (That 
is one of the nuisances resulting from pub- 
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} QUEENS 


Buy them of H. G. QUIRIN, the 1a: 
Queen-Breeder in the North. 

The A. I. Root Company tell us our stock is 
extra-fine; Editor York, of the American Bee 
Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time totime; while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Nebr., has secured over 400 pounds 
of honey (mostly comb) from single colonies 
coutaining our queens. 

We have files of testimonials similar to the 
above. 

Our Breeders originated from the highest 
oe, Long-Tougued Red Clover Queens in the 

nited States. 

Fine Queens, promptuess, aud square deal- 
ing, have built up our present business, which 
was established in 1888. 


Prices of GOLDEN and LEATHER- 
GOLORED QUEENS, ae July Ist: 





gest 


6 12 
Pree aee ee Peeen* $4.00 $ 7.00 
a ree pees 1.00 5.00 9,00 
Selected Tested ............. 1.50 8.00 


Extra Selected Tested, the 

best that money can buy.. 3.00 

We guarantee safe arrival, to any State, con- 
tinental island, or any European country. Can 
fill all orders promptly, as we expect to keep 300 
to 500 Queens on hand ahead of orders. Special 
price on 50 or 100. Free Circular. Address all 
orders to 


Quirin the Queen-Breeder, 


PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 
{Parkertown is a P. O. Money Order office,) 
15A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





BEE = SUPPLIES: 


Ever — used by bee-keepers. 
POUDE ONEY-JARS. Prompt 
a Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


Si2 MASS. AVE. IMOIAN 











Bees For Sale. 


75 colonies in Improved Dovetailer 
Hives, in lots to suit a al 
ATT, 





13Atf SHENANDOAH, Page Co., Iowa. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
Boys, Girls, oldand young alike, 

make money working for us. 
We furnish capital to start you in be usi- 
ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a | ine of 
samples to work with. URAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, lll. 





! 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co's 

goods at wholesale Or retail at their prices. We can 

save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
ae? * ONT Ba Send for our 1902 catalog. 

MH UNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 





j —bred for business, by the 
Italian QuEBNS SestSmethods, and from the 
best honey-gathering stock. My bees are !ree 
from disease, and are hustlers. Nosma a1 
ferior queens sent out. Untested, 75c; tested, t! 

28A4t D. BE. ANDREWS, Bloomington, ind. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











New York and Atlantic City 
at $18.00 for round-trip, via Nicke’ 
Plate Road, July 17 and 31. Return 
limit 12 days. Stop-over at Chautan'a 


Lake and Niagara Falls within ‘na! 
limit. City ticket office, 111 Ad: st. 
John Y. Calahan, General gent 1- 
cago, will be pleased to give « ed 
information. 38—3 
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the post-office address of a correspond- 


os Ve avoid that by simply giving the 
{ and State, which is suflicient for loca- 


So we will omit the correspondent’s 
is well as post-cifice, and publish his 
believing he will not object by such 
it for the benefit of our readers :— 


e is a variety of vetch here, the seed 
+ been first sown about 4 years ago. It 
nues to grow on the same ground, I sup- 


pose, from seeds that are scattered when the 


hay is made. The bees work very busily upon 
om March until July, but pot upon the 
mos. At the base of each stipule is a lit- 
rown spot or gland from which a sweet 
P secreted. If the plant is not visited by 
pees fora few minutes, enough of this sap 
will accumulate to form a drop as large as the 
1ofacommon pin. The blossoms appear 
e, but I have never seen a bee upon 
I think the flower-tubes are too deep 

the bees to reach the nectar. 
lhe vetch is not plentiful here; but since 
ees work upon it whenever the weather 
varm enough for them to fly, if raised in 
larve quantities, it certainly would be of great 
ortance in getting the bees in good condi- 
n for the white clover flow, which begins 

ate in June. 

rhe opportunities for bee-keeping here are 


good. The amount of clover is increasing 


rapidly ; we have a good home market, and at 
i fair price. 

A vood many bees are kept by farmers, and 
lo quite well; but real, live, up-to-date bee- 
keepers are very few indeed. 

Only 15 miles away are the burnt timber 
regions of the Cascade Mountains, where fire- 
weed, salal, vine-maple, and other honey- 
plants abound. The quality of the honey 
produced there is of the best, but the terri- 
tory is unoecupied except by the millions of 
wil d bees that are everywhere found. I visi- 

this region twice last summer, and found 
the salal yielding nectar in quantities that 
passed even the most extravagant reports 





of the basswood. 
Here are thousands of acres of unclaimed 
land, good mountain water, and only 20 to 25 


miles from the railroad—surely, a bee-keep- 
ers’ paradise, unknown and undeveloped. 

Not many years ago a man kept an apiary 
of #0 colonies in the mountains 12 miles from 
here, and cleared an average of $600 per year. 
This man died, and the apiary passed into the 
hands of others, who were not bee-keepers, 
and the business soon went toruin. No one 
has tried bees on an extensive scale there 
since, but most of the settlers keep a few (one 
man whom I visited had over 40) colonies at a 
good profit. Iam now studying conditions, 
hives best adapted to moving, location, and 
other matters, with a determination to take 
20 colonies there in July and give the pastur- 
age a trial. I shall employ my spare time in 
hunting bee-trees, and may decide to locate a 
homestead if I find the enterprise a promising 


ne 


Marion Co., Oreg. 


Unfavorable Weather for Bees. 


The spriog and summer, so far, have been 
ihe most unfavorable for bees of any during 
\perience—too much wind, cold and wet 
weather, and now, at the end of June, with 
abundance of flora there is no weather to 
handle it. The thermometer has been bub- 
around 50 degrees nearly all this month ; 
elimes below 40, and only a few times 
‘bove 60, and rain, rain. To produce a good 
nectar the thermometer should regis- 
from SO to 90, and even 100 would not 


bees in anticipation of a good flow 
ample preparations for swarming, build- 
een-cells by the dozen, but have been 
irded in their desires, have swarmed 
e least possible outbursts of sunshine, 
many cases before the swarm could 
rly on wing a dark cloud would obscure 
, and the air become so cold, and with 
ong winds continually blowing, the 





H xe Cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
susiness Dairying& Cat.212 free.W.Chester,Pa 





Bee-Keepers—Attention! - 


Do not put your money into New Fangled Bee-Hives, but buy a plain, ser- 
viceable and well-made hive, such asthe regular Dovetailed hive arranged for 
bee-way sections. Honey-producers of Colorado—one of the largest honey-pro- 
ducing sections in the world—use this style. 

Thousands of Hives, Millions of Sections, ready for Prompt Shipment. 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Famous Italian Queens! 


BUCKEYE STRAIN OF 3-BANDED LONG-TONGUES are wonderful 
honey-gatherers. One customer bought 10 dozen. Just think of it! (He bought 
a few last season as a trial.) 


MUTH’S STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 


As fine as money can buy. Either of the above by return mail, 75c each; 
6 for $4.00. Selected tested, best money can buy, $1.50. 

FuLt LINE oF THE FINEST DOVETAIL HIVES AND SUPPLIES. 
Send for Catalog. THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 
Front and Waluut Sts., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





tlease mention Bee Journai when writing, 


Have You Seen Our Blue Cat- 


alog? 60 illustrated pages; describes EVERYTHING NEEDED IN THE APIARY. BEST goods 
at the LOWEST prices. Alternating kives and Ferguson supers. Sent FREE; write for it, 
Tanks from galv. steel, red cedar, cypress or fir; freight paid; price-list free. 


KRETCHMER MFG..CO., box 90, Red Oak, lowa. 


Agencies: Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Shugart & Ouran, Council Bluffs, lowa: Chas. 
Spangler, Kentland, Ind. 2E26t 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





«kh 









We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies Ng Northwest 


Send for catalog. 





We have the Best Goods, me Prices, and Best Shipping Facilites 


Please mention Bee Journa: when writing 





Queens Now Ready to Supply wheturn Mail 


Stock which cannot be excelled. Each variety bred in separate apiaries, 
from selected mothers ; have proven their qualities as great honey-gatherers. 


H ior, df ls. U d, 
Golden Italians 7sca::c:.s0. 
hich left all ds behind in h - 
Red Clover Queens, fathering. Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. 
They high! ded, being e gentl 
ee a AA CC 
ROOT’S GOODS AT ROOT’S FACTORY PRICES. 
WEBER 2146-2148 Central Avenue, 
C. H. W. 5 CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


(Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 








Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


TA26t Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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bees would be driven down upon the tops of 
hives, and upon the grass, and would have to 
remain there until the cloud passed over and 
they got warmed up so they could return to 
the hive. In most cases I was able to capture 
the queen on the alighting-board and adjust a 
new hive on the old stand before the bees 
were able to return; in several cases they took 
refuge in other hives, and in one case the cold 
was so intense that day and for several days 
following, that they remained there, that is, 
the major part of the swarm. 

This season is my first real experience with 
clipped queens; I have about *; of them 
clipped, leaving one row of about 20 un- 
clipped, as I failed to get such practical help 
as I needed, when the weather was suitable. 
Of the clipped ones I think fully 10 percent 
have been superseded, while not one of the 
unclipped, so far as I know, have been dis- 
posed of. This would seem to be some eyi- 
dence that clipping causes supersedure. I 
tind, however, that I can manage swarms 
much more easily with clipped than unclipped 
queens, and notwithstanding the tendency it 
seems to have with me to supersedure I may 
become an advocate of clipping. 

Swarming baving been delayed, the swarms 
are coming off very large, and if the weather 
should clear up and become warm we may yet 
get some honey, but the prospects are for a 
very short crop. A. BoOoMER. 

Ontario, Canada, July 2. 





Loss in Wintering—Swarming. 


Last winter was the worst on record for the 
many years: losses from 50 to 100 
percent, and the average loss at least 60 per- 
cent. Backward spring—in fact, the same 
old story you read in the bee-papers almost 
every week. My loss touched 40 percent; the 
bees died and left from 58 to 75 pounds of 
honey in the hives (10-frame). I cleaned the 
hives out and stored them away and put early 
swarms right in on the honey, and as a result 
I have some 400 fancy sections from my 
swarms that otherwise I would not have had. 

W hile I bave had such bad luck in winter 
losses, never saving over 60 percent, still I 
have never lost a swarm; I never clipped a 
queen's wing, and have never had to hivea 
swarm a second time. 

I have had 20 swarms, the first on May 17; 
there is lots of complaint of swarms leaving, 
and they frequently pass over. Will some of 
the ‘‘bruddering’’ tell me how to stop a 
swarm that is passing over? I have tried to 
stop them, but always fail. I have a boy to 
watch the bees, and just as soon as they get 
clustered I go after them. If the queen has 
failed to come out, and is not with the swarm, 
they will not go into the new hive, but return 
tothe parent colony on the attempt to put 
them in. 

There seems to be a good 
clover and basswood, but the 


bees for 


flow of white 
weather is so 


windy, cool and wet that bees can not do 
much. J. M. West. 
Pike Co., Ohio, July 3. 





Plenty of Bloom, but Little Honey. 


Bees are humming, but nectar is slow in 
showing up, as there is plenty of bloom. Cold 
nights and afternoon winds are killing off the 
tield-forces at a terrific rate. I am afraid that 
the yield from first crop of alfalfa will be 
light, as the mowing machines will be out 
shortly. and that means quit in short order, in 
this valley. 

Bee-keepers that are running for extracted 
honey say that all colonies that are strong 
enough are storing pretty lively; none ex- 
tracted yet. 

I had only 5 swarms from 100 colonies and 
all had queen-cells. How is that? They did 
not lose much time, either, while the fever 
was on. Ninety-eight colonies working in 
the supers and almost ready to be reinforced, 
or supers doubled. Two are rearing queens. 

A bee-keeper told me yesterday that he ex- 
pected to average 3 cases of comb honey per 
colony, from 150 colonies, and his bees are not 
yet up in the supers, and not more than 30 on 
as yet. I hope he succeeds, for I will do quite 
as well, I think, for I have the start of him. 

I think if C. Davenport will try using one 
or two brood-frames (or frames of brood) 





—ITALIAN— 


We have a strain of 
in bred specially for 
honey - gathering and 
longevity. We feel con- 
fident of giving satis- 
faction. 





PRICES: 
for the remainder of this 
season: 
1 Untested Queen ........ $ .60 
1 Tested Queen .......... -80 
1 Select Tested Queen ... 1.00 
1 Breeding Queen ........ 1.50 


1-Comb Nuclens,no queen 1.00 


J. L. STRONG, 


204 East Logan St., CLARINDA, Iowa. 
25Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 

It you care to know of its 

California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
pox of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 

andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRancisco, Car, 


CAN YOU COUNT DOTS? 


If you can,send your name 
and address for a sample 
copy of ibe best farm paper 
published and particulars of 
our great dot counting con- 
test. Every person whocounts 
correctly gets a prize, while 
those who count best get cash 
prizes from $1 to $125 anda 
$700 pianvu. We i ; Send 
are givieg away $2,500 in Prizes. name 
on Postal to-day for free particulars. Address, 
Up -To-DATE FARMING AND GARDENING, 
30A4t Box 84, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. 














Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


rices and samples, tree on application 
WAX WANTED.” 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


§ a: START YOU IN BUSINESS 
e will present you with the first # you 


with 
BEE 





take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for rer line of sumples 
and directions how to beg 


DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Low Rate Excursions 
to New York and Atlantic City via 
Nickel Plate Road at $18.00 for the 
round-trip, July 17 and 3l,and Aug. 
7andi14. Return limit 12 days. Stop- 
over at Chautauqua Lake and Niagara 
Falls within limit. Three through 
daily trains. Meals served in dining- 
cars on Nickel Plate Road on Ameri- 
can Club Meal Plans, ranging in price 
from 35 cents to $1.00; also a la carte. 
Chicago Depot, Harrison St. and Fifth 
Ave. City Ticket Office, 111 Adams St. 
For particulars write John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, Chicago. 39—30AI1t 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





ee 

when driving below an excluder, he wi 
no further trouble with the bees swa, 
out: It is almost impossible with us 
keep them at home when pepeterri 
second time for foul brood (McEvoy m 
without using entrance-guards or broo 

I think the convention must either elec 
officers at the regular meetings, or mak nom 
inations so the members will have some ides 
who to vote for. Iam lost when it comes 
voting, as the matter now stands. © 
ventions should come a little later in the 
son to benefit us Nevada bee-keepers, as g 
our heaviest work comes about the first , 
September, and all who try to do the most o 
their own work, like myself, cannot get awa 
at that time. I would like ever so much 1, 
attend the Denver convention, but I’m afraiq 
it’s no gofor me. I expect, too, that it w 
be some time before we will have 
chance at it so far west. 


have 
Ming 
ere to 

the 


hod 


a 


con 


Sea 


f 
it 
f 
I 


another 


Joun W. Ly: 


Washoe Co., Nev., June 28. 





Poplar Honey—Short Crop. 


Ail my life I have heard that a ‘* good be 
ginning makes a bad ending.”” Although we 
had a bad, discouraging beginning, we hay: 
not had a very good ending. The bad weathe; 
lasted until April 14; the 15th opened yp» 
bright and warm, and continued very warm 
and dry all of poplar-bloom time, which gave 
us one of the finest flows we ever had, and it 
was the finest honey I ever saw. It was so 
thick before it was sealed that it would hard! 
run through a strainer-cloth, but on account 
of the cold, late spring bees were very weak 
and ina sad shape to take care of the crop 
The best colonies stored from 5 to 8 gallons 
the rest from 2 to 3 gallons. 

On account of the dry, hot month (and j 
was awful hot), our June flow from sourwood 
has been almost a complete failure. Bees 
usually store some honey from cotton and 
bitterweed, but our surplus crop is over now. 
I think that I can safely say that the crop is 
from ‘4 to *; less than it should be. Out of 
70 colonies only two colonies in box-hives and 
two, and maybe three or four, in frame hives 
swarmed. I did not do anything to prevent 
swarming, only gave them plenty of room 
have found out that the road to success lies 
through a rich hive in the winter and a good 
queen. Some writers say that it is best to re- 
queen every year; I do not think that would 
work every time. I bought an untested Ita 
ian queen in 1900, and that colony has stored 
more honey than any other one here. 

I see that C. C. Parsons wrote Dr. Miller 
that bees store honey from dogwood in som 
parts of Alabama. I do not think I ever saw 
a bee on a dogwood bloom here. 

Hale Co., Ala., June 30. 


8S. PaTrrox 





Fastening Brood Foundation. 


Bees in this locality are not doing very we 
this season; there have been only 6 swarws in 
the whole country, to my Knowledge. We 
have had only two weeks of good honey-fiow 
and that is the last two weeks. This section 
of the country has been visited with heavy 
rains, and constant winds (that we could not 
say were only breezes), and some ver 
nights. But we live in hopes of better weather: 
W hite clover and basswood are in bloom 

I saw in the American Bee Journa 
time ago something about fastening com 
foundation in brood-frames. I have tri 
the ways that have been told of in text-books. 
and I come with something new—at ‘cast ! 
have never seen it in any text-books vanl 
to say right here that the first 1k 
should be the *‘ hive of bees”’’ you get ‘ 
you get it ‘‘hived’’ successfully, yme 
bees, and see how much pleasanter it e 

Now for the fastener: Take a boa feet 
long and one foot wide, planed on 0 le 
nail a small cleat on top of the board 
side you want next to you. This is ef 
the frame from slipping away from t I 
dation ; tack a light strip under th: m 
of the frame on the board to hold t 
level, then take a piece or strip that 
in the frame easily; this piece sho 


some 


one-half as thick as the top-bar. 
frame up tight against the cleat, a: 
one on the inside of the frame. |! 
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nt » beveled edge almost comes in con- 


re it; this piece must come up to the 


. the frame so as to keep the foun- 
1a vel. Then you want a small cleat on 
so as to keep your foundation from 

away from you. Take the founda- 

wide as you want it, allow ‘ of an 

est on brood-frame, then slip the lit- 

s up against the foundation and tack 

» the board, that is, the cleats. I use a 


ha er for fastening foundation and find it 


isfactory than the roller, for the rol- 
é es too much. I take a firm piece of 
we i6of an inch thick, 3 inches long, and 
ies wide. Take a compass and makea 
n one end, trim off nice and round, 


w very smooth edge, leaving one end 


lay down a damp cloth, when it is 
ient, and roll over on this once for 
rame, and it will not stick to your rol- 
Keep a constant, firm pressure on the 
| have put 10 frames in a few minutes, 
at is fast enough for anyone. 
| have explained this device as clear as I 
and if there isany one who wants to 
nore, | would be only too glad to ex- 
iin further. 
How about keeping bees in an attic? Is it 
ess? Thereisa man here who wants 
)put bees in his attic, but would like to 
now more about it. “A. M. Hoover. 
Vermillion Co., Ill., June 20. 


We will have to call on Rev. W. 8. Sly, of 
Michigan, who has an attic apiary. How 
bout it, Mr. Sly ? Is it a suecess ?—EpIror. | 





] 
Keeping Down Increase by Uniting 


Swarms. 
[ see on page 403, under “ Prevention of 
Increase,”? what I eall uniting swarms or 


loubling them up. It says when the first col- 
ny swarms hive the swarm in the usual way. 
When the second colony swarms hive in No. 
_ that is, in the hive of the colony that first 
swarmed, and so on. My plan is to have 
oxes to put bees in that I wish to double up. 
When the first colony swarms hive in a box; 
when No. 2 swarms put it intoa hive or shake 
ff in front of the hive; then take No.1 in 
the box and dump them out on swarm No. 2, 
and they will all go in together in perfect 
peace. I have thrown 7 weak swarms to- 
vether in that way, and gota good colony, 
whereas, if they had each been hived in sepa- 
rate hives,they would have been of no account. 
Reno Co., Kans. Wm. F. Carson. 























Prizé-Winnind 
> Sh00K< 


Daughters of Moore’s famous long-tongued 
red clover Italian Queen, which won the $25.00 
prize offered by The A. I. Root Co. for the long- 
est-tougued bees; and also daughters of other 
choice long-tongued red-clover breeders whose 
bees “‘just rollin the honey,’ as Mr. Henry 
Schmidt, of Hutto, Tex., puts it, now ready to 
go by return mail. Untested Queens, 75c each; 
six. $4.00; dozen, $7.50. Select untested, $1.00 
each; six, $5.00; dozen, $9.00. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 

° - , 
28Etf Lock Box 1, PORGAN, KY. 
Please mention Bee Journal when Wwritine 


INGHAM’S PATENT 
24 years the best. 
Smokers 





Send for Circular. 


Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


WaNt6d tracted Roney: 


State price, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199 S. Water St., Ca1caco 


33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Tennessee Queens 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
‘(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 34 miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 2% miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. No disease. 29 years’ 
experience. WARRANTED 
UEENS, 75 cents each; 
ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. 
Contracts with dealers aspe- 
cialty. Discount after July 1st 

















Send for circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 
14A 26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 








Arriving Omaha 
Arriving Denver 


October 31, 1902. 


roadway - - - NewYork 301 Main Street - 
roadway - - - NewYork 212 Clark Street - 
estnut Street - Philadelphia 193 Clark Street - 
estnut Street - Philadelphia 435 Vine Street - 
Washington Street - - Boston 


McCULLOUGH, | 
Third Vice-President. 





ONE NIGHT TO DENVER | 


ON THE 


COLORADO SPECIAL 


VIA THE 


Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line 


Leaving Chicago daily at 6.30 p.m. 


Another train leaves Chicago at 11.30 p.m. daily, arriving Denver 7.55 a.m., 
second morning. 


The Best of Everything in Modern Transportation Service. 


$25.00 
CHICAGO TO DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO AND RETURN. 


lickets on sale on various dates through the summer, and from August 30 
September 10, inclusive, covering the time of the National Bee-Keepers 
Convention at Denver, September 3-5, 1902. Tickets are limited for return 


For tickets and descriptive bookiet on Colorado apply to agents of the 
North-Western-Union Pacific Line at 


53 East Fourth Street - Cincinnati 
Vashington Street - - Boston 507 Smithfield Street 


W. A. GARDNER, 
General Manager. 
CHICAGO. 


- 7.00 a.m. 
- 7.50 p.m. 


Buffalo 12th Floor Park Building, Pittsbu 


- Chicago 234 Superior Street - - Clevelan 
- Chicago 17 Campus Martius - - - Detroit 
Cincinnati 126 Woodward Avenue - - Detroit 


2 Bast King Street - - - Toronto 
- Pittsburg 60 Yonge Street - - - - Toronto 
W. B. KNISKERN, 

Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agent. 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX 


FR AR BR RI ER AR OS RAR wh 
MARKET QUOTATIONS, 





CHICAGO, July 7.—The honey market may be 
said to be on a vacation so far as actual busi- 
ness is concerned. Should the harvest of 1902 
be practically a failure there will be no dearth 
of extracted honey, as there is more of it in 
storage than we have ever known at this season 
of the year. If the consumers are not too 
greatly impressed with the idea that the honey 
harvest is a failure this season it may be worked 
off at an advance in price. Beeswax is lower, 
yet sells well at 30 cents oy pound, 

. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, July 5—Some new comb honey 
has arrived. We quote: New, 14@15c; old, 
12@13c. Extracted, white. 6@6%c; amber, 5@ 6c. 
Beeswax, 25(@30c, C. C. CLemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—The market in ex- 
tracted honey is good with prices lower. Am- 
ber, for manufacturing purposes, brings from 
5% @6%c: better grades from 7@8c. Fancy comb 
honey sells at lc; lower grades hard to sell at 
any price. Beeswax strong at 27@30c, 

THE Frep W. Mutu Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 10.—Honey market not 
opened yet for this season, but we look for de- 
mand to begin in a couple weeks. No old crop 
in the way. Expect good demand and good 
prices for new crop, which is very light in this 
vicinity. H. R. Wricat. 


Detroit, Apr. 8.—Fancy white comb honey, 
15c; No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 11@12c. 
Extracted, white, 6%@7c; dark and amber, 
5@6c. Beeswax, 29@30c. M.H. Hunt & Son. 


New York, July 7.—There is some fair de- 
mand for comb honey at 14c for strictly faucy 
white; 12@13c for No. 1,anud 10@11c for amber. 
Extracted quiet at unchanging prices. Bees- 
wax dull and declining at 29c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, July 7.—The shipments and of- 
fers on. new comb honey are so little, besides 
the predictions for the yield of honey so uncer- 
tain, that Ican give no figure for prices. Ex- 
tracted is selling for the same price—Amber, in 
barrels, 5@5%c; alfalfa, 6@6%c; white clover, 
6%c. Beeswax, 28c in cash. 

C. H. W. Weser. 


San FRANCISCO, July 9.—White comb, 10@ 
12 cents; amber,7@10c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@—; light amber, 4%K@—; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
27@29c; dark, 25@26c. 

Stocks are of light volume and market can- 
not be ter.ned favorable to buyers, but demand 
is not brisk at prices now generally asked, 
dealers waiting as a rule for offerings to be pre- 
sented to them. If presure to realize were ex- 
erted, the material shading of rates to buyers 
would be necessary to effect noteworthy whole- 
sale transfers. 





WANTED! 


Honey and Beeswax. Mail sample and state 
price delivered Cincinnati. C. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


21Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 





WE can place a few cars of COMB AND EX- 
TRACTED HONEY. Will be glad to cor- 
respond with parties having some to offer. We 
also solicit local consignments. 
C.C CLEMONS & CO., 
29A% 306 Grand Ave., KANSAS CiTy, Mo. 


Copexe 1S GOOD MONEY 
f Fill SHEEP MONEY and easy to make 

am if you work forus. We will start you in 
‘abe & pusiness and furnish the capital. Work 
hae Maaiicht and easy. Send 10 cents for full 
4 OR line of o PUBL and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, IIIs. 


Please switiwun wou vuuruas Wuck Wills 


$18 to New York City 

and Atlantic City and return via Nickel 
Plate Road, July 17 and 31, and Aug. 
7 and 14, return limit 12 days. Stop- 
over at Chautauqua Lake and Niagara 
Falls within final limit. City ticket 
office, 111 Adams St. Write John Y. 
Calahan, General Agent, Chicago, for 
particulars. 37—30Al1t 
















Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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BEE-KEEPERS, 


oc cetetos{ 1308 Dadant’s Foundation 5%; 


Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, 4» =vexvrurc 





We guarantee Satisfaction. Pgh fiamarse Rosanne 


LSE YOU NEED, OF No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
MH B se it has always given bett ati 
THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., Why does it sell so well? Beaori att, hue Hecanse ie ay, Satie 
Jamestown, N.Y. there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 


82” Our goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. . : P 
Sone Ractaue Saree illustrated catalog, Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
and copy of We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 


o f -keepers; 50c . & o OF ALL we’ 6 

Aiea eeu Be tek waiter) Bee-Keepers’ Supplies inos:---- “2c 
ce” W.M. GeERRISH, E. Nottingham, % 

N. H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. Order of him and save Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 

freight. for sale at very low prices. 























Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 


’ 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Low Round Trip Rates, via 
Union Pacific, from Mis- 
souri River, 


To Denver, Colorado Springs, no a CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


1 times..... 
$15 00 and Pueblo, Colo., July 1 to at afl theses Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
' 13, inclusive, Aug. 1 to 14, 23 
2 24; 3 > a, Sa, Sa, Se, Se, Se Se, Se, Se , Oe i es ae i ec 
to 24, and 30 to 31, inclusive. 


Please mention Bee Journal] when writing 





Fe Se, Se Se | 








To Denver, Colorado Springs, 


d Pueblo, Colo., J e 25 
Uh See 5-6-0-0-O- ©000000000F 


clusive. 
$95 00 To Salt Lake City and Ogden, 
' Utah, Aug. 1 to 14, inclusive. afl e mime la e y.6 
To Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
$95 00 July 1 to 13, inclusive, Aug. 1 


to 14, 23 to 24, and 30 to 31, in- 


elusive. | p semen Honey in é 


To Salt Lake City and‘ gden, aS) i : 
430,00 Vist July to 13, incusive, | BY Danzenbaker Sections. C 


clusive. 








We havea market for large quantities of Fancy Comb 


Honey in Danzenbaker Sections, and shall be pleased to 


To Glenwood Springs, Colo., 


J 25 to 30, inclusive, Jul 
$31.00 pip 31, “re neta uly 


‘QO 


hear from parties who have any to offer. In writing please & 
To Salt Lake City and Ogden, . > 
$32.00 Utah, June 25 to 30, inclusive, state : >, 
July 14 to 31, inclusive. ~ 
‘Se Gan Veanelees or ties Aa ist.—From what source gathered. @ 
$45.00 —— Aug. 2 to 10, in- 2nd.—Color (White or Amber) and grade @ 
c re. Rue 
To Portland, Oreg., Tacoma (Fancy or No. 1.) bs 
$45,0Q and Seattle, Wash., July 11 to 3rd.—In what size cases. & 
21, inclusive. 


4th.—Price at which you will sell f.o.b. your € 
station, or delivered at Medina. (Preferably the é 


Correspondingly Low Rates 
From Intermediate Points, 
> Ket 

Full Information Cheerfally Fur- latter.) 


nished on application to 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T.A., 
ee CREE, BEM. ~ (35% x5) and 44%x4% sections. Also Extracted. Send sam- 
= 


> $300,000, 000.00 A YEAR “~ ple of Extracted, putting your name on the same, and giv- 
s 


and you may have part of it if you work 


OO-000-0-0-0-0-0 


We can use also moderate quantities at once in Ideal 














for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays ing particulars as to amount, source, size of package and 
. that sum. Send see for ron care a S he 
c ulars. We furnish capital to start you in >» San » Se s .. ¢ S. \ 
HW business. Draper Publishing Co.,Chicago, \ll. price. Extracted honey is preferred in 5-gal. square cans p 
Chilke 
») Th iE h\ ROOT CO Vy 
Adel eens and Bees 5 sh t 
TZ 
> MEDINA, OHIO, U.S.A. 
QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL. Se: tae eerialil Za 
>» 144 & 146 St Ke 
The standard strain of yellow-banded bees. < or GEORGE W. YORK & co. CHIC rey gy 4 
eS ee are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGC. 7 
Oo al u . at. . 
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Send to them for their free Cataiog. 
HENRY ALLEY, 


flease mention Bee yournal when writing. A) 








